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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
EMILY’S INHERITANCE, 


CARRIAGE drove up to the door of a house in Devonshire 
Street, let in sets of apartments ; and an elderly lady, with a 
face of anxious benevolence, inquired of the servant who answered 
the bell, how Miss Medlicott had passed the night; and how she 
seemed that afternoon? What the answer might have been in the 
Palace of Truth, Queen Altémire may know, though we do not; but 
the maid being perfect in her lesson, replied with correct inflection of 
voice that Miss Medlicott had slept a little, and was but “ middling, 
ma’am, thank you, if you would be pleased to walk up ”—an invita- 
tion that kind Mrs. Bourne could never resist, however inconvenient 
compliance might be. She really was in a hurry, having to call for 
her husband at his club; and she had seen her friend several times 
lately ; but the fear of her feeling slighted, if the basket of delicacies 
were only sent up by the servant, made her risk ill consequences and 
climb to the second-floor, where the afflicted lady resided at present— 
sorely against her will. 

By dint of a dumb, deaf, and dogged perseverance, Mr. Bourne had 
carried his point, and prevented Miss Medlicott from making an 
asylum of his hospitable hearth. He bore with her sufferings with 
patience till he could bear no longer; and when he at last saw her 
and her boxes depart, he secretly vowed that over his threshold no 
luggage of hers should ever be carried again. His good wife might 
pet her outside his walls as much as she pleased, but not within them, 
and pay the doctor, Mowatt’s, long bills for his attendance on her. 
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The years that had passed over Mowatt’s head had changed him, 
in outward appearance, considerably for the better. He was now 
a very popular practitioner, more popular than many physicians. 
He did all man could do to secure a respectable position ; the liberal 
advances of the friends who had helped him to begin afresh, were 
punctually repaid to the last farthing of interest; all his old debts 
were hunted up and discharged ; and any former enemies he believed 
to exist were disarmed, or won over, by unexpected courtesies or sub- 
stantial service. He kept upa respectful, grateful intercourse with Sir 
Marcus Combermere and Archdeacon Burleigh ; never taking offence 
at any of their opinions, even when the one questioned his science 
and the other his morality. 


The weather had changed for the worse, and the amusements of 
the vacation party in their Kentish village had been considerably 
curtailed, to the possible advantage of their studies. Indeed, Pem- 
broke Tracy announced that he was beginning to know too much: 
his head would soon be as full as his carpet bag, which required 
three hands and a leg to make it shut. One day he chanced to say 
something about the “ spirits.” 

“You believe in spirits, then?” exclaimed Emily, dropping her 
voice to a whisper. He was startled, both by her change of manner 
and of countenance. 

‘No, I don’t mean that I do; I laughed when they told me; but 
lots of people do, you know, and pay money to see what they do—lift- 
ing a fellow out of his chair, and playing the fiddle without hands, 
and that sort of thing.” 

“I know,” she said with a shiver. ‘But, do you know anyone 
who has been made very unhappy by them ?” 

“No, indeed, Miss Stormount. Do you?” 

She put her hands before her eyes for a moment; then rose 
from her seat, and walked out of the room, leaving Tracy disconcerted 
and frightened. The next day, the proposed expedition to the sea- 
side was carried out, Sir Marcus alone of both parties remaining 
behind. The lads were promised a boat, and a ruin to scramble 
over ; and the pic-nic was to be held in the grounds of the latter, 
which was all Emily’s property. 

It appeared from the account given by the agent, who met them 
by appointment, that old Mr. Darlington had bought the land and 
tenements which they had come to see, at a time when prices were 
much depressed, and had let them out on long leases, some of which 
were nearly expired. ‘The whole was capable of great improvement ; 
and the town wanted to make a bathing cove at the foot of the ruin, 
which commanded a small natural harbour. The ruin itself consisted 
only of a few walls, and had the reputation of having been a hiding- 
place for smugglers in its day. Miss Granard took the young heiress 
into the old office, of which Mr. Irvine, the agent, kept the key. 
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“Do you know what place this used to be, Emily ?” asked Adela. 

“Was it not Mr. Darlington’s office ? You said so.” 

“Yes; but I did not explain the use to which he put it. You 
heard what Mr. Irvine said about those boxes. I am afraid the firm 
by which your relation was employed dealt principally with smugglers, 
and the money which bought all this property was made in the 
same trade.” 

“I am sorry for that,” said Emily: “it was dishonest. Perhaps 
that is the reason it brought so much trouble with it. Could it 
have been that which made my mother so unhappy?” 

“She had other reasons, which you will readily understand, if you 
remember what you have heard more than once—the story Mrs. Ray- 
mond told us, of her escape from France and coming to England as 
a child. You remember it, Emily?” for the large eyes were cloud- 
ing over with a look of perplexity and pain. 

“ Remember it? I should think I did. I have so often wished 
I knew what became of her faithful servant. Do you mean that this 
was the place she remembers so well?” 

‘“‘ We have every reason to believe it, dear.” 

“ And Mr. Darlington was the gentleman she saw—who was so 
kind to her ?” 

“Yes, Emily. But that is notall. When he was dying, a wealthy 
old man, he wrote a letter to your grandfather, confessing that he 
had used the treasure deposited in his hands, and made his fortune 
by it.” 

There was a short silence, while Emily was pondering over what 
she had heard. A sigh escaped her. ‘‘ How wicked!” 

“He is gone, dear; and he left it to your grandfather to repair 
the wrong, if possible.” Adela then briefly related what we already 
know, and again there was silence. Emily stood leaning against the 
old worm-eaten desk, with a slightly-knitted brow. 

“Why did Paul steal those papers?” was her first question. 
‘“‘ Did he not wish me to know the truth ?” 

‘‘We cannot tell, dear; Paul’s whole behaviour was mysterious. 
I, for one, am inclined to believe that when you are of age we shall 
see him again and know more.” 

“ The fortune was all made out of Mrs. Raymond’s money—it is 
hers, then. We must not spend a farthing.” 

“You have not spent a farthing since I knew it. The value of 
this property, in which Mr. Darlington invested -his own savings, has 
been sufficient for all your expenses.” 

“And yours—and all your trouble in my education—the hours 
you have spent in teaching as well as nursing me—is none of that 
to be reckoned ?” 

‘‘ What I did for you, my darling, was freely done. I would have 
spared you all this, if I could.” 

“And Mr. Archdale—does e know ?” 
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“Ves; I was obliged to take him, with your other trusty friends, 
into my confidence. He has approved of all I have done.” 

“T see!” said Emily, a glow passing over her cheeks, “ but my 
turn is coming now, and you cannot prevent me. What is restored 
to Mrs. Raymond will go to him and his mother; and you will all be 
comfortable and happy. I wish I could make myself one-and- 
twenty directly !” 

After dinner, Adela sat down to sketch the ruins. Lewis and 
Kate, after a little pretence at watching her, strolled away, they did 
not exactly know where—into a region of their own, most likely, 
where time and space were not. The lads were gone for a sail. 
Emily went to explore the remains of the building; she wanted to 
see the place where the smugglers used to land, Pembroke attend- 
ing her. And after some scrambling among fallen bricks and over- 
grown brushwood, they made out to their satisfaction that a certain 
slope of the shore, close to a hollow in the rock, must have been 
the scene of some of those forbidden ventures which form the 
romance of trade. 

“It must have been rather good fun in those days, dodging 
custom-house officers and running a cargo in under their very noses,” 
said Tracy. ‘Is there nothing you want among those rocks? I 
think I see something after your own heart. You shall have it 
directly.” 

He kept his word, and after scrambling and slipping to a wild 
degree, brought to land some fine specimens of the wonders of the 
shore, which now only wanted something to carry them in. Neither 
had even a basket, and Emily pronounced that sea-water was indis- 
pensable ; so her gallant cavalier set off in quest of a basin or jar, 
at the nearest available habitation. He said he should not be three 
minutes, but it was a longer errand than he expected; and mean- 
while she wandered along the beach, under the steep cliffs, and 
forgot him and all her favourite studies in the absorbing subject of 
the day’s revelations. 

“‘ Tt is for this I have been preserved, rescued, shown what is the 
true wealth of the soul and the mind!” she thought; “now I see 
why the Archdeacon told me to be just before I was generous, and 
to work if I wished to give. I know now what my poor mother 
meant—it was her work, and she could not do it—she left it to me; 
and it cost her dear enough to do that. Yes, he could rob her of her 
income, and make her life miserable ; but not of her firm purpose to 
have the wrong set right after her death. Thank God for that.” 

“ Emily /”’ said a voice. 

It was so soft, sweet, and plaintive, that at the first moment she 
was less startled than surprised. She stood still a moment, and 
looked around. The water had worn a natural archway in the cliff, 
through which the whole curving line of the coast, with its headlands, 
and beach, and the delicate white of the breakers, was distinctly 
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visible, as if ina frame. One side of the arch jutted forward, and 
with a momentary suspicion that the sound had come from behind 
it, she made a step in that direction—checked the next instant by its 
being repeated—this time behind her, though when she turned her 
head, there was no one to be seen. A tremor passed through her 
frame ; she could hardly bring out the words, ‘‘ Does anyone call 
me?” 

‘My child—my beloved Emily!” said the voice again ; and now 
she recognised the tone; it was her mother’s. She was either 
dreaming, or something terrible was befalling her ; for the old sensa- 
tion of deadly fear, which she had almost forgotten, was checking 
the circulation of her blood, so as to make her feel sick and faint. 
“My God! forsake me not!” was her unspoken prayer. It 
helped to sustain her courage and enable her to stand erect, grasping 
a corner of the rock beside her for support; and she found voice 
to say that if anyone were trying to impose upon her fears, he would 
find it lost labour. 

‘7 impose on your fears, Emily!” returned the plaintive voice. 
‘TI, who loved you so in life, and have never ceased to watch over 
you, unseen? Child of my affections, it is permitted me this once 
to speak, and to you it is given to hear—you, who possess the rare 
gift of perceiving the presence of the invisible. Interrupt me not— 
the time is short, and I have a solemn charge to give you.” 

“No, no!” cried the young girl, struggling to command her 
nerves, “I cannot bear this—it is too cruel. Show yourself, whoever 
you are—or if you will not, I will find and expose you! I am no 
longer the frightened child who was the sport of a cruel man; God’s 
protection is around me, and I will not fear!” 

She darted round the mass of rock whence the voice had appeared 
to come; she searched wildly, right and left—in the arch, behind 
the jutting butment—all in vain ; and as she paused, breathless and 
bewildered, the pitying accents rose again, with the words, “ Poor 
child ! will you listen now ?” 

‘Oh, I have no choice—say what you like,” panted Emily, sinking 
down on a stone, and holding her hand to her heart. ‘I must bear 
it, whatever it is.” 

“Emily, I forgive your doubts, for you have been taught to dis- 
believe ; but is it then so strange to you that your mother should 
love you still? Have you ceased to love her, that you will not listen 
to her voice >—nor do her bidding !” 

The poor girl clasped her hands, and bowed her head. Was it 
possible that such things could be? And if so, durst she contend 
against such an appeal? Her silence was, perhaps, accepted as 
submission ; for the voice spoke again, more solemnly than before. 

“Emily, there is one who has loved you from your childhood— 
has watched over you unseen—has served you when you were told 
he was doing you wrong—has been exiled and injured on your 
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account—struggling with difficulties, slandered, misrepresented, mis- 
understood—but still devoted to your happiness. Do you know of 
whom I speak ?” 

“Yes, yes,” gasped the orphan, “I do—I do.” She thought it 
was Paul who was spoken of, and felt as if all must be a dream. 

“Then, as you value your mother’s last wishes, when the right 
moment comes let him meet with his reward. Emily, my own 
child, farewell! farewell !” 

The last words died faintly away, as if the speaker were retreating; 
and Emily felt she was alone; the blood was galloping through every 
vein, her head seemed ready to burst. She remained on the stone 
upon which she sunk until roused by Pembroke’s scrambling down 
the rocks, hugging a huge earthenware basin in his arms. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
PEMBROKE’S QUEST. 


‘‘ HERE you are, Miss Stormount! I am so sorry to have kept you 
waiting. I could find nobody to lend me anything, and had to 
steal this at last, full of the family wash—which will have to be done 
over again, I am afraid, as I left it all on the kitchen floor. It is not 
the first trick that has been played in these parts, neither will it be 
the last, I’ll be bound.” 

‘You saw no one—did you hear nothing ?” asked Emily, drawing 
a long breath. 

“‘T thought I heard your voice once, but I was not sure. Is this 
large enough? It will hold a lot.” 

“More than we can take home, Mr. Tracy,” said she, collecting: 
herself with an effort. ‘I am sorry you have had so much trouble 
for my fancies.” 

“Sorry! Don’t you know that I like nothing better than run- 
ning about to please you? I wish you would set me to something 
more difficult.” 

“If I thought you were in earnest, I might.” 

* How is a fellow to show he is in earnest, if hauling such a piece 
of crockery down these rocks (at the risk of being taken up for a 
thief) is not enough ?” 

“It is a great proof of your goodwill to science, I admit.” 

‘Oh, you think so! Do you really believe that it is only for their 
own sakes I have been worshipping beetles like an old Egyptian, 
and going up to my knees in salt water after jelly fish? Don’t you 
know that it would have been just the same if you had gone in for 
nursing or cookery —that I should have learned whatever you taught 
me, whether to make a compress or a pie? It is no use trying to 
pretend any longer; it is your teaching that I care for, and so long, 
as I have that, I would as soon learn one thing as another.” 
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* Let us fill the basin, then,” she said, quietly, without any vestiges 
of the excitement she had gone through. The semi-declaration of 
honest Pem did not seem to startle or confuse her; she looked at 
him kindly, but as if he were years younger than herself, and might, 
therefore, say what he pleased. 

“If you really wished to do something hard to please me, and it 
were right that you should, I could find you work; but I could not 
teach you how it was to be done.” 

** Never mind ¢hat, Miss Stormount! If man can do it, man can 
find out how,” said Pembroke, theatrically. 

“Could you find a boy that we have lost sight of for seven years, 
but who, I £now, is alive still, and whom I am resolved to see, 
and reward for his kindness to me when I was a child? If you 
could, Mr. Tracy, there is nothing you might ask me in return that I 
should like to refuse you.” 

“Done, Miss Stormount! If he is above ground, I’ll. find him. 
Tell me something more—where he was seen last, and so forth; 
T'll get it all ship-shape and set off to-morrow. I can’t say more 
than that, when it costs me your company.” 

“You would not regret that if you were with me long; I am not 
quite like other people ; I see and hear what they cannot, and then 
they do not believe that I can; and sometimes I am deceived 
myself, by those who know how to do it. It is along time since 
I thought I heard anything But I won’t talk of myself; I want 
to make you understand about Paul Rocket.” 

She gave a brief sketch of the history we know already, and told 
how Paul had been in their neighbourhood at Grasmere, and was 
suspected of having taken important papers entrusted by her mother 
to Mr. Mowatt. 

‘* If he took them, I am sure he had some reason for it, and I have 
been left quiet ever since. I want him found, that he may clear 
himself, and know that I never suspected him of meaning to do 
harm; and if he can tell me where those papers are, it will be a 
great kindness ; I can hardly do my duty without them.” 

‘The papers shall be found, Miss Stormount; trust me. But to 
come to business—is there any clue one could follow in tracing him ? 
What was he doing at Grasmere ? ” 

‘“* He was disguised, so that nobody recognised him, and he had 
charge of a horse called Cairngorm, that two of Mr. Lazarus’s men 
had to sell.” 

‘Cairngorm! Why that was the horse there was a story about. 
If he was with Lazarus’s men, Lazarus may know where to find him ; 
and I am proud to say I know where to find Lazarus ; so you may 
rely on hearing something soon. There! I hear Frankland calling us. 
Don’t be afraid for your pets; I’ll carry them, water and all; and if 
Paul Rocket won’t come of his own accord, I'll carry him too.” 

Adela Granard saw her ward return with the boys, in fits of 
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laughter, contending who should carry the big basin, and asking her 
a dozen questions in a breath about the contents. The basin 
itself was rather a difficulty, and it was at last decided that the 
treasures must be transferred to the now empty pie-dishes, and that 
Tracy, having been the original borrower, should go and restore the 
property with due compensation. The rest of the party meanwhile 
returned to the inn where they had put up their conveyance, a roomy 
waggonette that just held them all. 

On arriving thither, to Adela’s surprise, she was greeted by name, 
and found Mowatt standing before her, with an extended hand, into 
which she could not but place her own, though the presence of this 
man, notwithstanding all his services, generally gave her an undefined 
sense of uneasiness. 

“‘T saw Sir Marcus at your quarters, and got his leave to follow 
you,” he said, as he turned to shake hands with Emily, “but there 
was no conveyance to be had, and the walk was rather a long one. 
You have had a splendid day for your pic-nic.” 

He met Miss Granard’s eye as he said this; and she saw he was 
aware of what she had explained to Emily. The conversation turned 
on the weather, the country, and the curiosities, till he had an oppor- 
tunity of a word with her alone. Then his manner changed to one 
of professional authority. 

‘* How did she bear it?” 

“* Wonderfully. She seems glad to be called upon for the sacrifice. 
I have never seen her in brighter spirits.” 

*‘ Have you felt her hand, by chance ?” 

‘* No,” said Adela, startled. 

“Then I have, and the sooner she is quiet the better. Have 
you noticed her eyes?” 

**T thought they looked more animated than usual.” 

‘* They were never meant to glow as they do now. Her brain is 
working double-tides, and unless she is carefully and judiciously 
watched, I will not answer for the consequences. Do not say a 
word to her, or anyone, but go home as fast as you can. I will 
give your young companions a hint not to be noisy.” 

* You will come back with us, Mr. Mowatt?” 

“If you can find me a place, certainly.” 

To find it for the doctor in the crowded waggonette might have been 
a difficulty, had not Tracy come up while they were discussing the 
matter, and announced his resolution to walk. He had met with a 
friend, and they should be there nearly as soon as the rest. 

*‘ Rather an unusual exertion on your part, Tracy !” said Lewis. 

‘Perhaps so,” was that young gentleman’s dignified reply, “ but 
more unusual things than that may happen yet, dominie. For 
instance, if you'll lend me a sovereign, you shall have it back, and 
that is more than I would say to everybody. You did as much for 
cousin Cecilia once upon a time.” 
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The master and the public practitioner exchanged a glance; and 
Lewis, without replying, though his colour had risen, handed a gold 
coin to his pupil, who nodded his thanks, and disappeared. Mowatt 
looked after him with a knitted brow, and asked if that were Mrs. 
Palmer’s cousin. 

“‘ Yes, and a poor account he gives of Mrs. Palmer’s happiness,” 
said Lewis, as he secured the cords of the hamper. ‘She was in- 
tended for a better fate.” 

‘* Well, at the rate her husband is going on now, he will soon set 
her free, one way or another. It was she who gave me the warning 
that brought me down to-day. I should have come sooner, if I 
could have found a colleague to take my patients for me.” 

The boys found Emily too tired for conversation, and devoted 
themselves to nursing the pie-dishes, carefully secured in napkins and 
pocket-handkerchiefs. Before the drive was ended, Emily flagged 
more and more, and was the first to propose that she should go to 
her room at once. But Adela was surprised when she expressed a 
wish to see Mr. Mowatt alone. 

“TI have something to ask him,” was the only explanation she 
would give, and Adela was unwilling to press or oppose her. 
Mowatt obeyed the summons with alacrity, and remained with her 
for half-an-hour, at the end of which he returned to his expectant 
friends with a marked increase of gravity. The case was one 
requiring the utmost care and watchfulness, and she must never 
be left unguarded. Whatever precautions had been taken in child- 
hood must be redoubled now, only she must not be aware of them. 

‘“‘Has she seen anyone ?” asked Sir Marcus. 

**I cannot discover that she has; but she is convinced that she 
heard her mother’s spirit speaking to her; and she sent for me, as 
having been with her mother at the last. When I told her the de- 
parted were at rest, she said, ‘Can they rest if their wishes are not 
fulfilled ?’ and then begged me to repeat all I could recollect of her 
last words. As you may suppose, I softened all I could, and I hope 
I have calmed her sufficiently to sleep ; but I see the hand of Cosmo 
Dangerfield in this, and it is the old attack in a more subtle form.” 

“The sooner we move north the better,” said Sir Marcus; ‘‘it is 
all owing to me that the child is here now. We'll go straight to 
Comber Court, Adela, my dear ; and call in the Archdeacon to help 
us ; for this symptom belongs more to his exertions than to mine.” 

A surprise was in store. On Lewis’s appearance the next morning, 
he announced that Pembroke Tracy had started by the evening train, 
having fetched his goods in his tutor’s absence, and left him a 
mysterious note by way of apology. There was a message of fare- 
well generally, and an especial one to Miss Stormount—that he 
should do his best to execute his commission. 

“What commission did you give Mr. Tracy, dear?” asked Adela. 
Emily’s night had been feverish and restless, but she had risen with 
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the rest, to prepare for their journey. Without hesitation or embar- 
rassment, she replied, ‘‘ He wanted to do something hard to please 
me, so I asked him to find poor Paul Rocket.” 

“Why did you not tell me you wished Paul to be found?” 

‘IT did not know how much I wished it till yesterday,” was the 
answer : and that the desire had taken a strong hold of her braia, 
whatever might be the cause, was very evident. 


When Pembroke Tracy reached the house whence he had 
abstracted the basin, he perceived a stout, good-natured looking 
woman talking and curtseying to some one wrapped in a cloak; 
and when he began his explanation, and proffered half-a-crown in 
payment of damages, a hand was stretched out from beneath the 
mantle and laid on his shoulder. 

‘* Have the stars proved true or false, young man?” asked a voice 
he remembered well. 

“Is it you, Professor Dangerfield? What are you doing here? 
Does Emily know you are so near?” asked Pembroke, recalling 
the hints given him about the cruelty of this stepfather. 

‘¢ She never knows when I am near; I watch over her unseen,” 
was the answer ; ‘the sight of me would agitate her, so I refrain. 
Give this good woman her property, and come with me ; I have more 
to tell you than you suppose.” 

Amazed but curious, Tracy complied, and followed Cosmo into 
the garden. The mistress of the house evidently knew him well, 
and was ready to do his bidding. When they were alone he 
turned to the young man and again laid his hand on his shoulder. 

“You have seen her—you have learned to know her; was the 
prophecy only a dream?” 

“TI hope not, for I like her uncommonly, I'll win her if I can.” 

** And to win her, you are going on an errand?” said the other, 
with a smile. 

‘How do you know that?” 

“T heard you tell her that the papers should be found; and I 
knew that meant that you would find them. But you never can, 
without my assistance. Come back to town with me, and I will 
consult those who see where we are blind, and to whom time and 
space are nothing. You look like a lad of spirit. Are you afraid ?” 

Pembroke indignantly refuted the imputation; he only thought 
others might laugh at him. 

“Tell no one that I am here; it will excite my daughter’s nerves, 
and they must be spared if possible. Say only you have met a friend 
and are going to walk with him. Have you money?” 

“Not a rap. I gave that good woman my last half-crown.” 

“Then you had better provide yourself, for we must be in 
London to-night, and you may have to start sooner than you 
think.” 
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“It is a start altogether, and a queer one,” thought Pem, but the 
novelty was charming, and he did as he was told. They reached 
London about midnight, and Tracy, having his portmanteau with 
him, proposed taking a cab. To go where? asked the Professor. 
Why, to some hotel, of course, for supper and bed. Supper and bed 
he should have, but not in such quarters, and he must shoulder his 
portmanteau for once, as they must walk a little way, and did not 
want to be traced. Yielding to necessity, Pem exerted himself so far, 
his bodily strength being nearly equal to his laziness, and after follow- 
ing his guide among a number of dingy streets, found himself at last 
admitted by him, with a key he took out of his pocket, at the back 
door of a small shop. The passage was dark and close, but Cosmo 
speedily struck a match and lighted a candle placed in readiness. In 
answer to a low whistle, repeated three times, a slow step was heard 
ascending from the depths below, and an old white-haired woman, 
with a coloured handkerchief tied over her cap, came up, asking, in 
French, what monsieur would like to have. 

Monsieur would like a bed for this gentleman, and whatever she 
could give him for supper on short notice. Then, as if judging it 
expedient to enlist her goodwill in the cause, he added, “‘ We must 
make much of him, Justine, for he is going to look for Paul.” 

The old woman turned her dim eyes on the youth, holding up 
the candle in her hand to take a better view of his figure. Appar- 
ently it was not to her liking, for she gave an uncomplimentary 
grunt, and preceded them up the staircase to the second floor, 
where she opened the door of as uninviting a bedchamber as Pem- 
broke had ever seen. 

‘“‘ There is a bed for the gentleman, and supper will come up in 
ten minutes,” she said: “and if monsieur wants the card-table he 
must get it out himself.” 

She then retired, muttering what seemed to Pembroke’s ear like 
unearthly denunciations, but was in fact only a Flemish comment on 
his size and strength. 

“He might well say I might start sooner than I expected,” 
grumbled the young Sybarite, as he eyed the dingy bed-clothes with 
disgust. ‘‘ It is just as well, though, to have no inducement to go to 
sleep, for I shall have to keep wide awake: if he comes the card- 
sharper dodge I think I can show him a thing or two. We'll see.” 

Happily, perhaps, for both parties, this trial of skill was not 
required. The Professor was too well aware how slenderly his 
guest was provided, and had higher ends in view than to possess 
himself of the change left out of Lewis Frankland’s sovereign. The 
meal served up by old Justine, though her slowness of move- 
ment kept them waiting longer than they liked, raised her consider- 
ably in Pembroke’s estimation. At the close of the repast, she 
appeared with two cups of black coffee, which Cosmo observed was 
made on a receipt from the first restaurant in Paris. He set the 
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example of doing it justice, emptying one of the cups at a draught ; 
but as Pembroke was about to do the same, the old woman uttered 
a cry of warning. 

“ There is a fly in monsieur’s cup—they are the pest of my life, 
these London flies—permit, monsieur!” And in her hurry she 
knocked the cup out of his hand. With many apologies, she picked 
up the broken china, wiped up the coffee with her apron, and shuffled 
away, as she said, to fetch some more. . Before she returned, however, 
Tracy had leisure to notice a change in the manner of his host ; who, 
after showing some uneasiness, and then making an effort to talk, 
which ended in a thick stammer—gradually subsided into a stupid 
doze—a point scarcely reached when Justine re-appeared, 

‘What is the matter with him ?” asked Tracy, in the best French 
he could muster. 

She nodded her head significantly. ‘‘ You can leave him to sleep 
it off, and come to your room. No time to lose—your coffee is 
there, and a cab is waiting for you below. Be quick.” 

He followed her in amazement. Beginning to ask an explanation, 
she cut him short. 

“You are going to look for Paul, he says. Is that true?” 

‘Quite true, on my honour.” 

‘“* To help the boy, or to harm him?” 

‘To carry him the kindest message in the world. A young lady 
he served once cannot rest till she has seen him again.” 

** And because a young lady cannot rest he must be found; but . 
if a poor old drudge, who had grown to love him, has had no 
comfort night or day since he went, it doesn’t matter. Well, if you 
want to serve the lady, you must keep clear of my master, It will 
be a bad day for both when they come together again. How do you 
mean to set about finding him ? 

*‘ My notion was to look up Lazarus, the horse-dealer’s, men.” 

“Not a bad idea: but you will get nothing out of them without 
leave. Listen—I met a compatriote of mine a little while ago, 
whom I knew at Ostend; one Amélie. She was donne to an old 
doctor there, who kept a house full of birds and beasts, and she told 
me in confidence that Paul Rocket had been in their house, and 
helped her master to pack when he broke up his museum. If any- 
one knows where he went to, it will be Dr. Thaddeus.” 

‘“‘T have heard of him. But where is he to be found ?” 

“If you will not betray Amélie, I’ll tell you. You must go 
there,” showing him a soiled card, with scarcely legible writing, “and 
ask for Mr. Benoni, and if they stare and pretend not to under- 
stand, say you have brought him something for the museum.” 

“All right. But look here—I have not money enough to start 
with. Before I go after Mr. Benoni, I must look up my own people 
for some cash.” 

“You must go nowhere, monsieur, but where I tell you, if you 
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would not have my master find you out. I have quieted him for a 
while, but I could not venture to make his dose too strong, and you 
have not a minute to lose. For money, hold,”—she dived into a 
large pocket, and brought up a greasy flannel bag. ‘“ These are my 
savings; I hoarded them for my poor boy; they may go in his 
service. Here are three hundred francs; they will carry you a long 
way, if you are careful. Tell him he would have had it all if he 
had not left his old friend. Take it, monsieur, take it—and go— 
you will find a light downstairs, and the cab.” 

‘But suppose I am not let in at this hour, my good soul—it is 
just two o’clock,” said Pembroke, reluctantly pocketing the bag. 

‘There is always a porter waiting there for the steamers that 
come in and bring horses over; and Amélie says her old master 
used to sit up half the night with his beasts at Ostend, so you may 
find him awake ; if not, you must get the porter to let you stay till 
you can see him. Only get out of London as if it was on fire, for 
you will have an enemy at your heels in twenty-four hours. Stay— 
drink this cup of coffee first—nay, no fear for you,” as Tracy 
hesitated ; “if I could put anything in to give you double speed and 
strength, I would, though my life went with it.” 

The young man drank the coffee, and obeyed her urgent injunc- 
tion to hasten out of the house. The cabman understood the address 
better than he did, and after some intricate wandering among the 
silent streets and lanes of the great sleeping city, stopped at a strong 
gate in a high black wall, near St. Katharine’s Docks, where, as 
Justine had said, a porter was on duty all night. Pembroke’s inquiry 
for Mr. Benoni brought an inquisitive pair of dark eyes, aided by 
a lantern, to survey him from head to foot; but he had been 
arranging his part as he came along, and assumed what he con- 
ceived would be the bearing of a student of natural history, caring 
nothing for sleep or rest in comparison with science. He had made 
a discovery which would be an event in the annals of knowledge ; 
and to no one but the great man he sought would he make it known, 
unless, indeed, he were refused admittance now, in which case he 
must go off to the British Museum. The dark-eyed porter was 
quite aware what an offence this would be, were the old naturalist 
to hear of it; and his compliance being further quickened by a coin 
from Justine’s bag, he at last agreed to admit the gentleman, and 
to see if Mr. Benoni’s lights were still burning. 

“ He is often up all night, but that is no reason for his liking to 
be disturbed,” added the official, as he preceded Tracy across a 
flagged court, and down one side of a quadrangle, where the great 
house of Lazarus stored away treasures untold, of every imaginable 
description, one part, as the porter told Pembroke, being devoted to 
horses, ‘‘ We’ve been extra busy lately—great demand in Germany ; 
we are buying up all we can lay hands on, and are expecting more 
from the East.” 
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He rang a bell, despatched a message, and Pembroke was con- 
ducted up numerous flights of stairs, to a room strongly impregnated 
with pungent odours, of which tobacco was the most familiar and 
agreeable. A harsh voice emerging from a cloud demanded, with 
some attempt at courtesy, to what the honour of this visit was owing ? 
“You have made a discovery, I hear. How can you tell if it be 
one or not?” 

“‘T have made a very important discovery, Dr. Thaddeus,” said 
Pembroke, hat in hand. ‘‘I have found the friend of Miss Stor- 
mount’s childhood, of whom she has spoken so often, and whom she 
would gladly see again.” 

Before making any reply to what Pem flattered himself was an 
exquisite speech, the old man came close up to his visitor, and 
removing the magnifying glasses with which he had been at work, 
eyed him sternly under his shaggy brows. 

‘“‘ Young gentleman,” he said, with a sharpness that Tracy did not 
quite like, “if a gentleman you are, I should be glad to know how 
you have dared take such a liberty with me, as to intrude under false 
pretences at such an hour ?” 

‘*T would not take a liberty with the smallest insect in your noble 
collection, sir, much less with the mighty intellect that has brought 
them together; but I have promised Miss Stormount to find a 
certain Paul Rocket, and I believe no one but you can tell me where 
to find him.” 

“Who, and what are you, that the child should send you on such 
an errand ?” ; 

‘Well, doctor,” said the unabashed envoy, handing him a card, 
“my name is Tracy, a gentleman, and, I may add, a poor student of 
nature, to which that charming young lady has been devoted ever 
since the taste for it was cultivated by yourself. Over our studies of 
animal, mineral, and vegetable, we have again and again invoked 
your assistance ; and I have learned more from her recollections than 
from a hundred books.” And honest Pem proceeded to tell all he 
knew and all he thought. 

“There is one thing I must exact from you, young gentleman,” 
said Dr. Thaddeus, as he turned to a large bureau behind him; 
‘as you found me out through a chattering woman, that you show 
more discretion yourself. If I help you to find Paul, it will be on 
condition that you hold your tongue till I give you leave to speak.” 

“On my word of honour!” said Tracy, striking his hand in that 
of his host: ‘and if there is anything you particularly wish for in 
the animal or vegetable line, I’ll do my best to get it for you.” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders impatiently. ‘ Hundreds 
would do that, but they bring me the creatures dead ; and though 
the stuffed collection increases, knowledge on other points stands still. 
There is one species I lost, which I would give worlds to replace, but 
I never shall. Paul has never managed to succeed,” 
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“The better chance that I shall. Write it all down in black and 
white, and you shall have the best specimen of it that love or money 
can procure.” 


PEMBROKE TRACY to Mrs. PALMER. 
‘* Somewhere in the Zodiac. 

“ Dear Cousin CeEcit1a,—In case half London should be break- 
ing its heart over my mysterious departure, please receive this as an 
assurance that I am safe under the protection of the stars, and am 
taking a little trip at their desire. The principal constellation I deal 
with is, of course (being a student of Natural History), the Great 
Bear ; and the prince of all good beasts ‘is he, as I hope you will 
acknowledge some day. Starry secrets are not to be divulged, so I 
will only add that I am sitting in Casseopeia’s chair, and have had 
a long chat with Andromeda. Excuse haste, but a young comet is 
going to start, and is just being put in the scales. 

** Your lost Pleiad, so to speak, 
“* PEMBROKE TRACY.” 


This lucid epistle reached Cecilia’s hands one morning when she 
was at breakfast with her husband. His eye was caught at once by 
the writing and foreign postmark. 

“Ts that from Pembroke?” he asked, hastily. ‘‘ Give it to me!” 

She had only just glanced through it, and handed it across the 
table with a faint smile. ‘It does not tell us much,” she said, 
* except that he is safe and well.” 

“A silly, childish attempt at wit,” said her husband; “ but the 
postmark is some clue: Naples. Where on earth has he found money 
for such a freak ?” 

“In the sky, by his own account.” 

‘“*T wish we had his secret then, Cecilia. I am sorry to touch on 
disagreeable subjects, but I am rather hard pushed just now, and I 
should be very glad if you could get a loan out of old Bourne.” 

**T cannot; you know I cannot,” she said, with some agitation. 

** Have you any idea why I want it ?” 

‘*T suppose you have lost money again, Robert.” 

“T shall lose more than money ; I shall have my own and my 
wife’s name dragged through the newspapers. You may look as you 
please—I know it for a fact. The whole story of Cairngorm will be 
blazoned to the world, with every kind of addition that may make it 
more palatable; and the charge brought against me will be, not only 
that I tricked Archdale into a trap, but that I made use of a lady’s 
influence to persuade him. You best know how you will like that.” 

‘T have heard this before,” she said, more calmly than he expected, 
“and something else, which you seem ashamed of mentioning— 
that the only means of averting the disgrace was by laying it on an 
innocent person.” 

“Excuse me, Cecilia; you may not be aware of the facts of tke 
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case. You know what your own share was, but I should be sorry 
to think you were privy to Archdale’s game. He never meant to win, 
and it was well for him that his accident was a severe one. If the 
whole story has to be told, I shall take care he has his due, and I 
have witnesses to support what I say.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
FOUND AT LAST. 


“We reverse the order of things, doctor. It is some years now 
since you paid me an early morning call, and brought up my coffee ; 
but I always remembered I was in your debt. Thanks; a cup of 
tea, if you please, and a spoonful or two of brandy in it. It will 
be long before I shall care to touch coffee again.” 

The speaker being Cosmo Dangerfield, and his arrival at Mowatt’s 
house to breakfast as unexpected as unwelcome, it was with a forced 
smile that the host performed his office. He had only returned 
that morning from the north, after a visit to Comber Court, for 
the express purpose of watching Emily Stormount’s case. For many 
reasons he could not break with this dangerous man, and he dis- 
guised his aversion under a calm civility, which Cosmo found con- 
venient to accept. 

“I thought you were a confirmed coffee-drinker, Professor,” he 
remarked. ‘‘ What has become of my old friend, Justine ?” 

“You must ask your other friend, the Archdeacon,” was the sarcas- 
tic reply. ‘‘ He pretends to understand such cases,” 

‘‘ She is dead, then?” 

‘ Exactly so ; and as she had begun to practise upon me, I cannot 
think there is much to be regretted. I sent for you, however, to 
give her a chance of life, but you were out of town, basking in the 
smiles of beautiful Miss Granard.” 

The blood rose in Mowatt’s cheek, but he only observed that Miss 
Granard had had anxiety enough to sadden her smiles. 

“ Humph !” sneered the Professor, ‘‘ the Archdeacon may be proud 
of you. By the way, did you ever tell him your share of that dear 
little comedy we played with him at Ostend?” 

“He knows your information came from me; I have never 
betrayed your professional secrets.” 

“Then I suppose I must not betray yours. I was wondering 
what his opinion would be of a doctor who took a bribe to give a 
false certificate.” 

Mowatt half sprang from his seat, but checked himself, and sat 
looking at his guest, his hand involuntarily clenching the table. 

“That little affair of his niece’s death seems to have been con- 
doned,” continued Cosmo, who had now pulled out his cigar-case : 
“but you attended the family afterwards, I understand, when his 
brother-in-law married again in that strange way.” 
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‘Professor, I have almost wondered sometimes whether still 
stranger things may not be true, and whether you are not helped by 
some even more wicked than yourself. Where have you been 
gathering this, which concerns none but the dead ?” 

“‘T have learnt this, and more, from the dead himself. If you 
doubt my word, you may believe his handwriting. And not to take 
more credit to myself than I deserve (for I am quite sensible of your 
compliment), I will just assure you that he was living when he wrote it.” 

‘“‘T suppose you are a ruined man,” said Mowatt, coldly. 

‘‘Not ruined by any means, while I hold secrets that concern 
living persons.” 

‘* What has brought you back to England ?” 

‘J had bound myself to Lazarus not to return for five years, and 
they are just over. Now, it seems, they are anxious to keep me in 
view, for I have a hint from them to stay here at present. They know 
I have only to hold out two years more, and that will not be difficult 
with such a friend to fall back upon as yourself, my dear fellow.” 

‘* What do you expect me to do for you?” - 

“That is easily told. We worked very well together once, and 
may do so again. You will find me bed and board in this comfort- 
able house of yours, and give me up a room as a study, in which I 
can receive my private patients; and we can arrange an amicable 
plan of partnership at our leisure. Your reputation is made, and 
people are prepared for anything startling you may choose to in- 
troduce; if the old-fashioned ones are afraid of you, the others 
will follow you all the more when they know that, under certain cir- 
cumstances and with proper precautions, you are large-minded 
enough to avail yourself of every resource philosophy can offer.” 

‘You want me to take up Mesmerism as part of my practice?” 

‘‘ Not exactly ; but to own .a partner, eminent for his devotion to 
those mystical studies, who can attend to such nervous cases as 
you may think fit, and of whose abilities you will speak in the 
highest terms. Fees and profits, of course, will go into the common 
stock ; but if I take all the malades imaginaires and you the real 
ones, we shall both find enough to do. It will only be for two years, 
remember; when Emily is of age I shall be independent. She 
cannot give me less than a handsome annuity, and I may persuade 
her to make her home with me. Who knows what may happen 
meanwhile? If Archdale were but out of the way ' 

‘* What do you mean by that?” 

‘Oh, no harm to anybody: India is a trying climate, and life is 
uncertain everywhere ; but it was not that I referred to. There is a 
very ugly story about, reflecting on his honour as an officer and a 
gentleman in the matter of that race in which he got his fall. 
Unless he can quite clear it up, he will not find it very pleasant to 
show his face in England. 

‘“* What if I do not accept your terms ? ” 

VOL, XXVIII. 
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“Accept? What else can you do, my dear fellow, unless you 
wish. all those who trust you now to turn their backs on you for ever? 
For such an action as yours there is no mercy; the boys in the 
street would have a right to hoot after you, ‘Who wrote a sham 
certificate ?? and you could only hang your head and pass on.” 

“I have heard enough for one morning, Professor. You shall 
_ have an answer when I have thought the matter over.” 

The philosopher pushed back his chair, and took up his hat. 
‘‘Ammunition is running low, Mowatt, and times are changed. 
Can’t you let me have something on account ?” 

His host took out his pocket-book. “It is true that I took your 
wages formerly, when I was starving ; and in remembrance of that I 
will help you now—but not on account. ‘Take that note, and make 
a good use of it, for that, at least, has been honestly made.” 

‘IT am not particular, my dear friend,” laughed the Professor, as he 
withdrew, in good spirits, tolerably certain his net had been well 
thrown. 


The scene shifts again, and we are under a southern sky in the 
cool of the evening, looking upon a blue sea in which fairy islands 
are visible through purple and golden mist, and along whose quays 
wander travellers without end, some of whom gaze and gaze again, 
as if endeavouring to stamp on their memories the beauties they 
must leave so soon behind ; while others discuss the merits or de- 
merits of the table d’hote, or arrange their plans for getting away as 
soon as possible. 

Of the rapt nature-lovers, Pembroke Tracy is not one. He has 
been missing all day, and now comes panting up to a group of 
English friends enjoying their after-dinner cigars and chat, with the 
triumph of well-earned victory. 

*‘T’ve done it! I’ve won! The sweet thing is packed, and starts 
for England to-morrow. I would give something to see the custom- 
house officer’s face when he gets the first squint at its fair propor- 
tions. Come, Willoughby, I’ll trouble you for a fiver.” 

“ All right,” said the other, “there it is; only I may have to 
borrow it again to pay my bill. I had no idea you would succeed ; 
they are only to be found in Ceylon, and are most difficult to take 
alive.” 

‘‘ That I can quite imagine, by the price I had to pay. It seems 
it was procured for a Russian prince’s museum; and as they had 
just discovered it would never live,at St. Petersburg, they were going 
to have it stuffed, when I appeared in time to save the precious life. 
Ugh ! I shall not forget the vicious rush it made against the side of 
its cage. I made one bolt of it into the passage.” 

‘Well, I give you joy of your purchase; and you are in luck 
to-day, for this gentleman tells us the steamer with the horses is 
signalled, and will be here to-night.” 
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‘‘ Hurrah ! I shall get home to the partridges, then!” was Pem- 
broke’s response ; and he turned to acknowledge the bow which the 
“ gentleman,” as English courtesy called him, had made as soon as 
he was referred to. He was a well-made young man, in a kind of 
undress uniform, and his polite offers of service, if Mr. Tracy wanted 
to look at any particular horse, led the other to explain that it was 
not the steed but the rider he had been wanting to see; a famous 
horse-breaker, who could tame anything. 

‘You have business with him, sir ?” 

“Well, yes; I have a letter for him, and am to wait for the 
answer. Perhaps you know the name—Paul Rocket ?” 

The stranger smiled silently for a moment, and then replied, “I 
know the name, sir; and Iam the man. But who are you ?—and 
who could have written to me a 

“Never mind all that ; come along with me,” cried Pembroke, 
joyfully, as he thrust his arm into that of his new acquaintance. “I 
have danced up and down after you till I had begun to think you 
as hard to catch as an Irish fairy.” 

‘“‘T am very grateful to you, sir,” was Paul’s first comment, when 
he had digested the doctor’s letter, and mastered Tracy’s story. “I 
have hoped that I might be ordered back to England some day; but 
I was afraid of bringing others into trouble. I’d risk anything for 
Miss Stormount : and I owe Dr. Thaddeus so much, that a word 
from him is quite enough. I'll tell you what I'll do, sir: there are 
some horses ordered to London, that one of our men was to have 
gone with. I'll secure the berth for myself; it will be no loss, any- 
how, for one of them has a temper, and they might not know how to 
manage him.” 

“Did you ever see the horse Cairngorm, that there has been all 
this fuss about ?” ; 

‘“‘ T saw him years ago, sir. What has been the fuss since then ? ” 

‘“‘ That story about the steeplechase and Mr. Archdale; it is all in 
the paper. They want to make out that the fall was a regular plant 
of Archdale’s, and that only his bad accident saved him. I know 
the lady he is engaged to marry, and I should be sorry to think it 
can be true, though my cousin, Major Palmer, believed it.” 

‘It is no more true, sir, than that you did it yourself. I was 
there at the time, and can tell you of plenty of witnesses, who know 
all the story. The young gentleman rode to please a lady, and had 
to pay heavily enough when he lost, and was obliged to give up the 
army, on account of his fall. He was as fine an officer as ever 
stepped, and as true a gentleman. If I had known of this, I’d 
have chanced everything to go off to England and clear him.” 

‘He is in India himself, but others will be glad to have him 
cleared ; so I’ll take care you get a hearing.” 

And thus it befel that one fine day Pembroke Tracy walked into 
his cousin’s rooms, in Mount Street, and finding Cecilia alone, told 
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her what he had been doing, and asked where he could get hold of 
Bob, as he had someth'ng to tell him of consequence. Of course, 
he had to tell her first, and her agitation was great. ‘He will be 
very angry with me, but I must risk that. You will find him there,” 
giving him the address of a tavern near St. James’ Street. ‘He 
has a club there, and they meet to play, and not to receive visitors. 
Perhaps, Pem, I ought not to send you there—don’t let me think I 
have done you an injury, dear boy. I have enough to make me 
wretched without that.” 

“Do you take me for a schoolboy, who knows nothing of the 
world?” was the question, by way of reply; and away went Pem on 
his errand. He gained admittance with some difficulty, and his 
cousin came out to speak to him, in better humour than he expected, 
having had a run of luck. He laughed at Tracy’s Quixotism, as he 
called it, applauded his spirit, promised that fair play should be 
given all round, and invited him in to join their party. Man of the 
world as honest Pem was, he was rather flattered by this, but de- 
clined, as he wanted to be at Riding School, to see a horse 
broken in. That chap who knew all about Cairngorm was going to 
show off a bit before some officers ; and he had been specially invited, 
and wouldn’t miss it for anything. 

** You had much better come too, Bob, instead of staying in this 
stuffy place; you can lose your money on him as well as on any- 
thing else.” 

He had no idea that this high-principled advice would be taken ; 
it was, therefore, with no small surprise that when he was in the riding 
school, chatting with one of his military friends, he saw Major Palmer 
come in, followed by an old man with a broad-brimmed hat over his 
white head, wearing a large pair of gold spectacles. 

“‘Why, there is Bob himself, and the grandfather of all the 
Quakers toddling after him!” exclaimed Tracy in surprise. 

The performance soon began; and the agility, adroitness, and 
courage of the horse-breaker, as he brought first one and then an- 
other powerful animal to meek submission, were no less remarkable 
than his gentleness. Nothing seemed to ruffle his temper, or tire 
his patience; and, as Pembroke observed, a decent horse grew 
ashamed at last of bothering so good a fellow. But when the last 
of the new arrivals came out, everybody saw it would be a struggle 
of a different character. Then began the contest between animal 
rage and human skill and coolness; and all present held their 
breath, for more than once it seemed as if no single arm could 
hold that tossing head so as to avoid the lashing out of the hoofs. 
Bets were silently offered, and as silently taken, and Major Palmer 
had booked two or three in the rider’s favour; his experienced eye 
having decided already that the victory was won. And so it probably 
would have been, had not a voice, proceeding no one knew where, 
suddenly called out, “Paul! Take care!” 
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In a moment, just when every nerve was in tension, and every 
faculty of the brain required to be on the alert, nerve and brain 
alike appeared to fail the young man. He staggered, and was the 
next instant flung on his back, the excited horse dashing over him 
and charging the spectators. A scene of the wildest confusion 
followed ; shouts of warning mingled with cries of pain; and when 
at last the grooms succeeded in mastering the animal, it was found 
that there was more than one sufferer to be attended to. Tracy, 
the first to rush to Paul’s assistance, was called away by one of his 
friends, and told he was wanted elsewhere. 

‘* I can’t leave this poor fellow,” he began, angrily, but was checked 
by his friend’s grave face. 

‘You must come and see to Major Palmer, Tracy. Rocket’s is a 
case for the hospital.” 

It appeared that the Major had been thrown down in the great 
confusion, and received a kick on the head from the horse before 
he could recover himself. Poor Pembroke, remorseful for having 
brought him thither, hastened to him. 

** It is all over,” was the verdict, after careful examination ; “ death 
must have been instantaneous. Who will break it to Mrs. Palmer?” 


‘I beg your pardon, sir, but can you tell me how the poor young 
man is?” asked the white-haired gentleman in the broad-brimmed 
hat and gold spectacles, as he met Tracy the next day coming out 
of Westminster Hospital. Pembroke, having sorrowful duties to 
perform, only said he was doing well, though badly hurt. 

“Poor fellow! I hope a subscription will be opened for him; I 
shall be happy to give my share. Should I be allowed to see him, 
do you think ?” 

“You can ask the nurse: it is the visitors’ hour. Excuse me, 
I am in a hurry.” 

Pembroke hastened away, wondering where he had heard a voice 
like that before. Neither manner nor face seemed quite natural, he 
thought; and, if such a thing had been probable, he should have 
taken him for a detective in disguise. 

The visitor had no trouble ; his highly respectable appearance. and 
manner of speaking impressed the nurse, and satisfied the surgeon, 
who was passing at the time. He took a seat by Paul’s bed—it was 
curtained off from the rest, and there were but few of the others 
occupied. The injuries were progressing favourably, but he suffered 
a great deal of pain, and seemed much oppressed. The benevolent 
visitor watched his opportunity, bent over his pillow, and made a few 
passes over his head. The restlessness ceased; the eyes closed; 
the breathing came regularly. The nurse looked on in amazement. 

“You have done him good, sir,” she said ; “‘I wish you were here 
oftener.” 

“ Leave him to me for ten minutes; 1 will watch here, in case 
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he wakes,” said the visitor; and he slipped half-a-crown into her 
hand, with a courteous compliment to her care. When she was 
fairly out of hearing, he stooped again over his patient. 

‘Paul, you can answer me?” 

A whispered ‘‘ Yes ” came from the parched lips. 

‘What did you do with the papers you carried off?” 

**T gave them to Dr. Thaddeus.” 

‘“* What did he do with them ?” 

“He hid them in a box of his museum; one that had held a 
snake.” 

“ How should you know the box again?” 

“Tt has a label, in French, German, and English, cautioning 
people to beware, as it is dangerous.” 

‘* There was nothing else in it, besides the papers ?” 

‘‘ No; the snake was dead, and taken out to be stuffed.” 

_ Where does Dr. Thaddeus live now?” 

** At Ironstone Wharf—over Lazarus’s stables; he goes by the 
name of Mr. Benoni.” 

The answers had been given with so much difficulty, and had 
gradually grown so faint, that the operator durst proceed no further. 
He, the disguised Professor, withdrew with cautious steps, advising 
the nurse, whom he passed on the way, to leave the young man per- 
fectly quiet; he should soon call again. 

So Thaddeus had been fighting against him all along—abetting, 
perhaps bribing, his faithless followers, and despising him and his 
science, as if they could only touch the timid and the weak! The 
time was come to show they possessed something more ; he believed 
that he held a secret, for which the old man would pay in gold, 
but which should not be his without humiliation; and now, if ever, 
was the moment to try its power. 

There was one of Lazarus’s clerks over whom he had, no matter 
how, gained a good deal of influence ; without this peculiar power 
over certain natures, he could never have carried on his trade 
at all. To this man, by whom he was secretly hated as much as 
feared, he betook himself now, and demanded an audience of Mr. 
Benoni. His acquaintance with the name made the other more 
ready to listen; and by a judicious combination of promises and 
threats, Cosmo Dangerfield obtained his guidance to the private door 
leading to the naturalist’s apartments. Amélie said her master was 
not within; he had been fetched away unexpectedly by some gentle- 
men, in consequence of an accident. An accident? That was just 
what the benevolent white-haired visitor had come about ; a special 
message to the illustrious Benoni, which he had faithfully promised 
to deliver. Might he be allowed to wait for him? Amélie doubted, 
but the clerk’s presence seemed a reasonable guarantee ; and though 
nothing would authorise her letting anyone into the doctor’s study, 
there was a vestibule with benches and a case or two, where monsieur 
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could sit down, if he pleased. She had her cooking to attend to, 
and must leave him—which she did, with a curtsey of thanks for 
his well-timed gratuity. 

‘So these are your great man’s quarters—they are gloomy enough,” 
observed Dangerfield. 

** Aye, you would not suppose that a man with such power and 
influence would spend his days in such a hole. You yourself, Pro- 
fessor, when your affairs were being arranged, little thought that 
everything was settled up here, did you?” 

“My affairs settled by him?” repeated Cosmo, incredulously. 

**'Yes, why not? For years past he has kept an eye upon you; 
and you only were spared from utter ruin because he chose to let 
you goon. Take care how you provoke him now; for he may not 
always be so lenient.” 

“He has had his reasons, no doubt, my friend; and I think I 
understand them. Do not let me detain you here ; I may have some 
time to wait. Come and see me to-morrow at my lodgings; you 
will hear of something that will take you by surprise.” 

The clerk withdrew, divided between his superstitious curiosity 
and his hatred of the person who excited it; and Cosmo Dangerfield 
was left to muse over what he had heard, and take what steps he 
pleased in consequence. 

His first care was to look all round the vestibule, which contained 
nothing to repay the search. The study door, however, was only 
locked on the outside, and he felt no scruple in turning the key, 
and looking in. A strong, oppressive smell made him at first recoil ; 
but on venturing further, he perceived nothing more alarming than 
a well-stuffed specimen of a serpent, fixed on a frame, in the act of 
darting at its prey. The sight made him shudder, for Paul had 
spoken truly of his constitutional antipathy to the race—an antipathy 
that amounted to loathing ; and what was stranger still, in a man of 
his stamp, to almost paralysing fear.. As he recovered from the first 
fear, almost smiling at his own weakness, his eye fell on a large case 
immediately below the cherished specimen. With a bound, he was 
close to it, greedily inspecting the triple label which young Rocket 
had described: the warning, in three languages, not to meddle with 
the dangerous contents. Here was the prize he sought; the oppor- 
tunity put into his very hand. Stop, though—some one might over- 
hear him at work. The door must be secured; and by help of the 
key, that was easily done. The next step was to examine the fasten- 
ings of the case; they were strong; and it was only with the help 
of some instruments he had brought with him, that he could get 
the sliding door to open. Pah! one would have supposed it had 
never been cleaned since the creature was taken out, years ago. 
What a hiding-place to choose for papers! Aha! they did not 
know with whom they had to deal. He would like to see the old 
fellow’s face when he found 
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What was this? There was something alive! Could it be ——? 

A hiss—a rush—a gleam of awful brightness—a fearful cry! Oh, 
horror ! horror ! 

“Help! or I am a dead man!” 


“* A gentleman has been waiting some time to see you, monsieur,” 
was the announcement that greeted the old naturalist, when he 
returned, accompanied by the two visitors who had fetched him 
away. ‘“ Tiens, though, he is gone,” added Amélie, as she preceded 
the party, with a light. ‘I did not hear him go.” 

‘* Never mind,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Give me the key of my room.” 

‘Tt must be there, sir; I have not touched it.” 

“It is mot there, woman; and the door is locked. Bring the 
light here, and see if it has fallen down.” 

The light was brought, and then the woman gave a little scream. 

‘“* The key is zmséde, monsieur ! He has got in, and locked us out !” 

A peremptory summons to the intruder met with no reply. The 
gentlemen looked at each other. 

Could he get out of the window?” asked the first, who was no 
other than Archdeacon Burleigh. 

‘Impossible ; it istoo high. Iam afraid this is something serious. 
Call up one or two of the men, Amélie. There was a smith below 
just now with his tools—tell him we want a door broken open.” 

The summons was speedily obeyed, and the smith and another 
man were soon at work, The lock was removed, and an attempt 
made to push the door open. 

‘“‘ There’s something lying against it, sir,” said the smith; “it’s a 
man, I think. Please hold the light this way. What was that ?” 

What, indeed! The old naturalist knew too well; and staggered 
forward in consternation. 

‘‘ He has opened the case, and let it out! Back, back, all of 
you, and leave me to manage it. God forgive me for leaving it 
unwatched !” 

He made a step in advance as he spoke; but what he would have 
done was never known; for the vision of a fearful hissing head, 
rising out of the darkness, caused a confused rush backwards of 
most of the party, followed by the whirl and crash of a heavy missile, 
so exactly and powerfully flung, that the creature was killed on the 
spot. The Archdeacon had caught up the lock of the door, and 
found, in the excitement of the moment, the strength and quickness 
of his youth. 

*T think it is all safe now,” he said, “and you fellows can come 
and lift this man up.” 

It was done; and even the naturalist could spare no thought to 
his lost treasure, while the lifeless body was being examined. Not- 
withstanding the disguise and paint of the Professor, Mowatt, who 
was the doctor’s other visitor, was not long in recognising him; nor in 
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pronouncing that he was past all human skill. The snake, frightened, 
perhaps, by long confinement, had not touched him; there was no trace 
of even a bruise from the fall; the agony of the contracted features 
was that of horror alone. Nervous fear had been his instrument of 
torture, and by it he met his end; and science, skill, and religion, 
as they gathered round the powerless enemy, whom they would have 
saved, if possible, could only bow in silence, and leave him to his 
God. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 


**I po not wish to make you uneasy, my dear boy; but I do 
think that your mother suffers more than she will own, and this 
affair has vexed and excited her to a degree that is very bad for 
her health. Her one cry is, ‘If he only would come home;’ and 
yet I know she has not asked you to do so, and would scold me 
well if she were looking over my shoulder. It has occurred to 
me that if you knew this, you might be able to arrange a furlough, 
if only for a few months; but I shall say nothing to excite hopes 
that might end in disappointment.” 

Thus wrote Mrs. Raymond to her grandson, in the same envelope 
which contained his mother’s outpourings of passionate indignation 
and grief at the attack upon his name and honour. The mail went 
out while the affair was fresh, and before the scenes of the last 
chapter had taken place; and after the letters were gone, the old 
lady was rather afraid of the step she had taken, and wrote in con- 
fidence to Sir Marcus Combermere to ask his opinion. He replied 
that she had done the right thing, only advised her to say nothing 
about it ; and meanwhile he made his own arrangements accordingly. 

And Christmas-tide came round again, and Mr. Bourne and 
his manager were busy in the office, winding up accounts and 
settling holidays, when a well-remembered voice hailed them both 
by name, and a hand, much stronger and firmer than when it had 
held the pen in those premises, grasped theirs in turn. Instead of 
answering his grandmother’s letter, Ernest had just had time to find 
a substitute among his friends, and secure a place by the return 
mail. The matter had seemed to him so plain a duty that he would 
have made any sacrifice rather than not fulfil it; and in the rapid 
exchange of questions that ensued, he soon discovered that his 
coming was privately expected. Sir Marcus had taken his old friend 
into his confidence, and given him instructions, in the event of Ernest’s 
arrival; and the latter found he had nothing to do but to follow them. 

“Nonsense about going anywhere to-night, except Camelford 
Square. You will go home and dine with us, and start by the ex- 
press to morrow. Your mother and grandmother are keeping their 
Christmas at Comber Court. As to all those lies in the papers, my 
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dear fellow, they have been effectually contradicted and disposed of 
already, so that you will find even your mother has forgiven the whole 
business, and you must do the same. No one has worked harder to 
get justice done than my poor Cecilia. You know she is a widow?” 

Ernest did not know it; his home intelligence was in arrears. He 
expressed his sympathy, which Mr. Bourne cut rather short. 

“‘It won’t do to say so, but I look upon it as a deliverance, and 
hope she may yet have a chance of a happier life. She has had a 
hard lesson, and I think she is all the better for it, in spite of 
her troubles. Of course you heard of the engagement between 
Frankland and Kate Combermere ?” 

‘Yes; and my only wonder was that they had waited so long.” 

** Well, they would have waited longer still, if Lewis had foreseen 
what was coming upon him; but he thought himself sure of promo- 
tion, of making a fair income to settle upon; and lo and behold, he 
has had to throw up his berth altogether.” 

“Not on account of ill health ?” 

‘*No; he is more of a Titan than ever, for that matter; but the 
school has got into new hands, and they are making such changes 
in every direction, with new lights and new measures, that he and 
two or three more like him found they could not stay to unsay 
all that they had been saying for years, and resigned then and 
there. Just what a fellow like Frankland would do. In some re- 
spects it is rather a good thing; Combermere tells me he had been 
burning the candle at both ends for some time, sitting up half the 
night over a stiff historical work that is to put us all right on some 
hundred-and-one points on which we are wrong now. Even Titans 
cannot do without sleep, and Sir Marcus is more glad than sorry 
that these double tides are come to a standstill; so, while he is 
settling his plans and getting over the loss of his boys, which has 
cut him up very much, he is to tackle his big book at the Court, 
with Kate to look out his authorities. I only hope it will end in his 
staying there altogether, for Combermere’s eyes trouble him sadly, 
and a son in the house would be an immense comfort. If my poor 
lads had lived, I should have had some one to care for my business 
when I’m gone; and my good wife would have had her hands too 
full to let herself be bullied by a greedy humbug of a woman, as 
she is now, in spite of all I can say. I thank you, my dear fellow,” 
as Ernest helped him put on his coat; “I am heartily glad you 
have come home, and all I ask of you now is, not to make any settled 
plan without just hearing what I have to say.” 

The grievance of which the old gentleman complained had, in- 
deed, come to a climax on this particular day. Miss Medlicott had 
set her heart on their all going down to Brighton, where, though 
not in the same apartments as her much-enduring friend, she would 
be close at hand, in comfortable quarters found at her expense. 
On being told that Mrs. Palmer could not leave town, and they could 
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not leave Mrs. Palmer in the precarious state of her health, the 
invalid’s wounded feelings found vent in a flood of tears, and ina 
burst of spiteful denunciations of Cecilia, as designing and cruel. 

** Yes, cruel,” she repeated, as Mrs. Bourne began to remonstrate ; 
**T mean what I say, and can prove it. Do you remember that 
poor crazy child at Comber Court being made quite ill by hearing, 
as she supposed, her mother talking to her? It was alla trick of 
Cecilia’s ; let her deny it if she can !” 

“Oh, my dear, impossible. What makes you think so?” 

“Think! Iwas in my room at the time, and heard it; and a 
pretty fright she was in when she saw what she had done.” 

“Then why didn’t you tell me at the time? It might have been 
a very serious matter.” 

“‘And how would you have treated me if I did? Miss Wilmot 
was everything in those days, and I should only have got ill-will.” 

Mrs. Bourne sat looking at her in blank consternation. ‘‘ Then it 
comes to this,” she said, in the slow tone of one who is admitting an 
unwelcome fact : “‘ you kept this to yourself while she was happy and 
prosperous, aud you bring it up against her now when she is in heavy 
trouble ; and you tell it to me, to stop my being kind to her. Well, 
if I had not heard it from yourself, my dear, I could not have 
believed it.” 

“Oh! of course I am wrong—I always am!” sobbed Miss 
Medlicott. 

‘No, I do not say you are always ; but you are now—very wrong. 
You do not seem to feel in the least for a poor thing—she may have 
been a little foolish—but after all she has gone through, and left so 
badly off ! I could not have believed it of you—it won’t bear talking 
of : it won’t indeed.” 

This was a great deal for Mrs. Bourne to say, and it meant even 
more, for it was the first step towards her emancipation from what 
had gradually become a heavy tyranny. Her eyes were opened at 
last. Her husband, in his satisfaction, had the magnanimity not to 
remind her that “he told her so.” 

“She might have ridden her free horse to death,” was his private 
comment to Ernest, “ but she couldn’t make it kick a poor thing that 
was down.” 

Ernest met Cecilia at Mrs. Bourne’s in the evening. The change 
from the fair vision he remembered, to the careworn lady in widow’s 
weeds, who looked as if only yearning for rest, made his heart ache, 
notwithstanding his own glad hopes for the morrow ; and his unaffected 
sympathy seemed to cheer her a little, or else she made an effort 
to make it appear so. She tried to ask his pardon for the attack on 
his name, which she knew to be so entirely undeserved ; but he 
earnestly entreated her to say no more. ‘The episode was one which 
could never be remembered by himself without self-reproach, and one 
for which he had deserved to suffer. 
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“Ah!” she said, “ we all find out in time that troubles only grow 
where they have been planted. You will see Mr, Frankland at Comber 
Court: tell him from me that I wish him all happiness, as fervently 
as I have sometimes wished. that I had kept my appointment to sail 
with him at Folkestone—yes, even if I had known that I should 
never come back to land !” 

A sob escaped her as she quitted the drawing-room. Mrs, Bourne 
went after her, and Ernest saw no more of them that night. 

He was to go north by the express, and his friendly host insisted 
on seeing him off ; treating him more like a favourite schoolboy than a 
man just come from India, and standing on the step to give messages 
to all his friends, when two other passengers were waiting to get in. 
A hint from Ernest making him look round, he uttered an exclama- 
tion of amusement. 

** You going too, doctor, and the pet patient with you? I only 
wish I was to be of the party.” 

A peremptory word from the guard cut this short, and Mowatt 
and Paul had only a minute to take their places ; the recognition on 
both sides being simultaneous as the train moved on. 

But for what he had heard before, it may be doubted whether 
Ernest would have recognised Paul Rocket in the pale young man, 
so carefully wrapped up and reclining uneasily against the side of the 
carriage ; but Paul knew him at a glance, and the gleam of pleasure 
in his dark eyes recalled the face of the boy whom he had so often 
regretted. 


The alternative offered Mowatt by Cosmo Dangerfield, either to be 
exposed before the public as dishonourable and fraudulent, or to 
become his partner in still deeper fraud, had nearly driven him to 
desperation. His good and evil angels wrestled for him several days, 
during which he kept Cosmo at arm’s length ; and the result was that 
he wrote to Archdeacon Burleigh, making a full avowal of some past 
transactions ; asking him if it were true that for such yieldings to 
temptation there was no mercy—that a man could never so retrace 
his steps as to recover esteem? The answer was unexpected. Arch- 
deacon Burleigh had no sooner read the piteous appeal, than he 
startled Mrs. Keith by the announcement of an immediate departure, 
and appeared with his bag at Mowatt’s door that evening, a self- 
invited guest. What passed between them it would not become us 
to enquire ; but from that time, Mowatt, who had almost resented the 
efforts once made to save him, and had looked upon himself as an 
injured, and certainly unappreciated man, could never speak of his 
kindness without emotion, and would have gone to the world’s end 
at his bidding. Lives are not changed in a moment, but there must 
be one moment in which the change begins; and the gift of rea} 
self-abasement was the beginning of an upward course, which we 
may hope would continue to the end. 
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On the day of the accident, they were just sitting down to dinner, 
when Mowatt was summoned to Mount Street, Mrs. Palmer’s con- 
dition requiring immediate care; and Mr. Burleigh accompanied 
him to the house in case he might be of service. There they met 
Pembroke Tracy, and learned from him the story of Paul Rocket. 
Agreeing that Dr. Thaddeus ought to be informed of the accident, 
they went in quest of the old naturalist. Whether they could have 
saved Professor Dangerfield by arriving earlier, can never be known ; 
Mowatt always believed that he could, and that the man’s own act 
had sealed his fate. 

Mowatt made Paul his especial charge, and Dr. Thaddeus, who 
liked the young man, determined he should be properly educated. 

When Paul was strong enough, which was not till Christmas-tide, 
he and Mowatt were invited to visit the Archdeacon: hence the 
meeting with Ernest. 

They conversed but little during the journey. When Paul’s 
weakness made him yield to slumber, Archdale could talk more 
unreservedly to Mowatt. Of Emily Stormount’s health the doctor 
seemed reluctant to speak at all. He hoped for the best, but there 
were symptoms about her he did not like ; and though her mother’s 
papers had been recovered, the doubt would present itself to his 
mind whether she would live to make use of them. 

The day wore on, the necessary changes were made, and now, in 
the darkening afternoon, they were nearing the little station. How 
Ernest’s heart beat is beyond us to describe ; there are moments like 
this that must be felt to be understood. His opposite neighbour, 
leaning hack in his corner, watched the eager anticipation of the sun- 
burnt face, and bore his own pain as best he could, Truly, if seven 
years’ diligence could give a claim to deserve the joy before him, 
Ernest Archdale had well earned his now; but so often had he 
pictured this return to himself, so often awakened from dreams of 
being there, that he could hardly realise the joy had come at last, 
even when he had sprung from the carriage, and found hands grasp- 
ing his, and voices giving their hearty welcome. ‘Too cold to let 
the ladies come down. They are waiting for you at the Court. Ah, 
Mowatt, you here !—glad to see you, and Paul too. We shall meet 
some time to-morrow. Splendid weather, isn’t it? Come along, 
Archdale—Shepherd will look after your traps—yes, you may shake 
hands with the Archdeacon, but I pledged my credit up there to bring 
you back before you were expected.” 

Thus Lewis rattled on; the new comer not hearing half he said. 
It was still like one of his dreams, even when the door was reached 
and the lights shone on beloved and venerated faces, and the wave 
of loving welcome flowed over his head in blessings and tears of 
joy ; and before Ernest had time even to look round for that other 
face without which all would have lost its brightness, his mother’s 
hand drew Adela forward, and her voice blessed them both. It 
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was like a dream, as a peaceful death is like sleep, where the reality 
is even more blessed than the vision. But dreams lose by telling, 
and happiness will not describe; as easily may the sketcher attempt 
to seize the hues of the sunset that are passing over hill and valley, 
and transfer to his paper an effect which varies every time he looks 
at it. 

Many a happy Christmas Eve has passed on earth; but in the 
lives of our reunited lovers this one remained always unequalled. 
Their separation had tested their attachment and proved the quality 
of its ore; it had been spent in the faithful discharge of duty, and 
it was duty that brought it to a close. And even his mother felt no 
jealous pangs, had no thought of being neglected, when Ernest drew 
Adela into the library, to tell her all he had to tell. 

‘‘ He has earned it, and she deserves him,” was her comment to 
Sir Marcus: and Mrs. Archdale’s voice was softer, her manner gentler 
that evening, than it had been for years. 

“Did you know he was to come?” asked Emily of Mrs. Ray- 
mond. 

**T hoped he would, after my letter: and I am glad I wrote.” 

** Will you persuade him not to go away again ?” 

“TI must leave that to him, my love; he knows his own affairs 
best.” 

“Not better than I do,” thought Emily, and she quietly formed 
her plans, only watching for an opportunity of speaking to him 
alone. 

The death of her stepfather had made a great impression on Emily’s 
mind ; and at first haunted her nights; but now that the shock was 
wearing off, serenity had become the dominant expression of her 
countenance. As she said to Adela that night, when they talked 
over their deliverances, it had all come true—there were more with 
her than against her; and every attempt to do her or her champions 
harm, had turned against the hand that tried it. And now she could 
never be frightened again; even her dear mother must be satisfied 
that all had worked for her good. 

“TI only wish I knew—knew for certain, what that voice was I 
heard on the beach.” 

“Tell me what it said, and I may be able to explain it,” said 
Adela. 

And with a pink flush on her cheeks, and her eyes on the 
ground, Emily repeated the words she had heard, which she 
supposed referred to poor Paul. It was on their account that she 
had asked Mr. Tracy to find him. 

“But you do not know, Emily, what Mr. Tracy has explained 
since he got home,” said Adela. And she told her that the Professor 
had been watching her that day, and had used his skill in ventrilo- 
quism and imitation to deceive her for his own ends, 

“Tt was himself, not Paul, he meant, dear; as you say, his 
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cruel deception recoiled on his own head. We will think of him no 
more to-night, except to forgive.” 

Emily’s cheeks were now losing their glow, and her lip curled 
with a sort of smile. ‘‘I see my mistake; how childish it was. 
It would not do, would it, to let evil spirits of our own rais- 
ing intrude where the rest may not come? Adela, I have often 
thought it has been a Christmastide to me ever since you took 
me under your wing; nothing evil has been allowed to touch me; I 
have never felt lonely or frightened that your presence has not 
brought me comfort. You have led me through the wilderness, and 
shown me the promised land beyond; yes, and if I must go over 
Jordan, you will show me a way by which I must cross.” 

‘“* Not I, Emily, but a safer Guide, He who leads us both. Is any- 
thing on your mind to-night, child? I will stay with you if you are 
not inclined to sleep.” 

** Do, for I could not sleep if you left me. I have been talking 
with Sir Marcus about my dear mother’s papers. He let me read 
them aloud to him, and listened to all I suggested, and I do not 
think he had any objection.” 

‘“* And what do you suggest ?” 

‘**T want to tell Mrs. Raymond the whole truth at once, and assure 
her that, though I can do nothing yet, I shall make restitution as 
soon as I come of age. Who knows whether she may be spared to 
know it ; and if she died, I should never know that she had forgiven 
the robbery. We could settle at our leisure how it would all be 
done, and there would be time to consult lawyers, and have things 
put in train, so that as soon as my signature is worth anything, I 
may get rid of the wicked burden. And one thing more—you have 
a right to give me another guardian—why not appoint Mr. Archdale.” 

’ “ Because he must, I fear, go back to India.” 

“ He must stay here, and take care of those who have only him 
to lean upon. I know Sir Marcus thinks he might, and his mother 
will be so much happier! Promise me this, at any rate—that if he 
finds you can marry, you will not put it off on my account. My 
home would naturally be with my guardians, until I could take care 
of myself; and all my troublesome affairs would be taken off your 
hands, as Mr. Archdale is so good a man of business. Christmas- 
day will soon be here—if I have a surprise for Mrs. Raymond, why 
should not you prepare one for him?” 

“You remember what I told you, darling—he will never touch 
any of your money.” 

‘He may settle that with his own family, and welcome. But it 
will make his position all the easier as my guardian. It will be such 
a load off my mind to have all this settled! At any rate, I may tell 
my dear old friend to-morrow ?” 

“You may do what you think best, dear; and for the rest—well, 
we will wait and see what other people say.” 
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And with a loving kiss they bade each other good-night, though 
each had enough to think of to banish sleep till to-morrow had 
begun. 

Fain would we linger over that morrow’s joyous feast, and breathe 
its atmosphere of gladness and blessing, which seemed to crown all 
that had gone before, and give strength and hopefulness for all that 
was to come. How the service affected the dark young man, who 
evidently was unaccustomed to’ it, but seemed to listen and observe 
so attentively. One thing struck Paul forcibly, and that was the 
look in those large, pensive eyes, that were all he could recognise in 
the child he had tried so hard to serve. They met his across the 
church, and though they dropped directly after, he carried the glance 
about with him all the rest of the day. Was it true, what the doctor 
had said—was there anything at work to sap so fair a life, now that 
its worst dangers seemed to have been taken away? Miss Joseph, 
who had resisted all pressing to go with her friends to the Court, con- 
sented to preside at the Archdeacon’s table that day, and during the 
conversation that ensued, much light was thrown on the past by the 
united evidence of the guests so strangely united under one roof and 
in such unanimity of purpose. But from her, as well as from the 
medical authority, Paul could gather no satisfactory assurance of the 
heiress’s health ; and he could not help overhearing what Mowatt said 
later in the evening, almost as if thinking aloud, ‘‘She has had an 
angel to train her, because she was soon to be among them herself.” 


‘“‘ Ernest, come in here!” 

It was his grandmother’s voice, full of tremulous agitation ; and 
Archdale hastened to obey the summons. She was sitting by her 
fire ; Emily was kneeling on the rug at her feet. Directly he looked 
at them both, he knew what had been passing, and Mrs. Raymond saw 
she had nothing to explain. ‘‘ You know what this dear child has 
been telling me—you know what she wants to do?” 

‘I can guess, my dear granny ; and I am sure we shall all agree 
in our sentiments towards her in the matter, and that no pains on our 
part should be spared to save her trouble or pain.” 

‘You feel that, Mr. Archdale?” said Emily, looking up in his face. 
‘Then you will carry out my earnest wish, and be my guardian ? ” 

‘‘T hear that you do wish it, and I am ready and willing, should 
I not go back to India. If you can persuade your friend that a 
home with us will make you happier ‘si 





‘IT told Adela so last night,” said she, innocently. ‘Why don’t 
you persuade her yourself?” 

“Tt will be all your doing, my Snowdrop,” murmured the old 
lady, as she stroked Emily’s hair; and Ernest left them. ‘ You can 
imagine that when I longed,as perhaps I did too much, to recover 
my own, it was not for myself, but for him.” 

“But he will not have any of it,” said Emily, simply; “they have 
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both promised that to each other. You can givesome to Mrs. Arch- 
dale, but they will not touch a penny. Sir Marcus says he should 
feel just the same.” 

“T see—I understand, child:” and Mrs. Raymond remained lost 
in thought. 

‘‘ How little we know what we wish for!” she said at last. ‘ It has 
been the dream of my long life to have that mystery cleared, and now 
it seems that a weight is to be laid upon my age, which it is unequal 
to bear. Yet that cannot be—strength is always given; and if we 
both live to see that day, Snowdrop, we must help each other. What 
would you have wished to do if this claim had never existed ?” 

“T have often wished, and wish it now more than ever, to do 
something for orphans. They have not all such earthly guardians as 
I have, and many of them do not know of those heavenly ones that 
are always defending them. I should have liked to be the foundress 
of a home to shelter poor children from trouble and want ; but with 
the money I have a right to spend, there are other things for me to 
do, if I live to do them.” 

It may be imagined with what feelings Mrs. Archdale heard her 
mother’s intelligence, and saw how her credulity had been played 
upon by the Professor. A shudder ran through her, to remember 
how he had tried, more than once, to make her his tool, even against 
that innocent girl; and, impulsive by nature, she was the first to protest 
against taking the poor child’s fortune. Ernest would never use it, 
and for herself, she had ceased to care for anything beyond the wants 
of the day. 

“ The first thing you must do, dear mother, when Emily has satis- 
fied her conscience, will be to make a will, bequeathing it all to her 
again.” 

‘‘ Wait till the time comes, my love. Two years are a long time 
for.me to look forward to, and if I am gone, you will do as you please.” 

“ They are making out their plans for Ernest to stay in England. 
Of course Mr. Bourne will lay it to my door, and say I have ruined 
his prospects ; but it seems to me like a deliverance.” 

What Mr. Bourne really thought appeared a few days later, when he 
wrote to his former clerk, proposing that he should put his capital 
into his business, and, as junior partner, take the management of the 
office, which was becoming too fatiguing for himself. There was a 
small house of his to let, which would be Ernest’s on moderate 
terms; and he made it clear that the proposed arrangement would 
benefit both parties, if living in London were no objection. 

On this point much debate ensued ; but the medical authorities 
inclined to the belief that the change for some months in the year 
would be good for Emily, now that all danger to her nerves was at an 
end. She herself expressed great satisfaction at the proposal; her 
wishes, she said, were being fulfilled, one after another; she should 
not despair now of any, however hard to obtain. Paul had been 
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brought over to see her, and she had been able to tell him a little 
of what she had felt about his kindness in her childhood, owning 
that she had often grieved over his disappearance, and feared he 
might have suffered on her account. 

“You were sent to be one of my guardians, Paul, and I longed 
to help you in return: but I did believe that you would be watched 
over, as I was. And you were.” 

“It was your doing then Miss Stormount,” said he, clearing his 
throat. ‘‘The thought of you and what you told me went with 
me everywhere, and seemed to keep me from going to the bad. 
I ask your pardon for taking away those papers, but I wanted to 
save you, and could think of no other way. It was the dread of 
my life that Ze would get a hold of me again, and make me do 
something to harm you; but you were right—there were more with 
you than with him. I have never forgotten those words, and now I 
have seen them come true.” 

*‘ And what are you going to do now? You do not look strong 
enough to ride.” 

“T am not to ride for a long time; but the Archdeacon and Mr. 
Frankland have kindly promised to find me work, and to teach me 
a great deal that I ought to know, if I am to get on in the world.” 

‘* They will teach you more than that,” she said. “But I hope 
you will get on, Paul, and that you will remember me sometimes, 
when you are.a strong man, making your own way, and giving 
a helping hand to weak ones in trouble.” 

“Remember you, Miss Emily? If I may be allowed to be your 
servant it will be promotion enough for me.” 

*‘T shall be too poor for such a servant,” she returned, with a 
smile; ‘‘ and it is just as well, for I shall never want one. I am set 
apart to do a certain work, and when that is done, I shall go 
home—I know I shall. Do not tell anyone, but I do not mind 
your knowing—I have overheard them talking about me, and I quite 
understood what they meant. There is mischief here,” laying her 
hand on her heart, “‘but it may go on some time yet. I hope it 
will till I am one-and-twenty, and can do what my mother told 
me. Those papers that Dr. Thaddeus sent back will be a great 
help. Why, Paul, what is the matter ?” 

Paul could not answer; he bowed low, and hurried away. Was 
it true? was there no hope? could nothing be done by any amount 
of pains and trouble? he asked the Archdeacon. And in the ex- 
citement of his feelings, Paul revealed more than he thought for, 
of the charm the childish image had exercised on his heart, though 
his ambition had never soared higher than to be her servant. The 
thought of her had, as he truly said, often stood between him and 
temptation—he could do nothing that he should be ashamed of 
her knowing; he had worked and saved, that he might some day 
come back, and ask if he might serve her once more. ‘And 
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when Mr. Tracy said she wanted me, I could have kissed the ground 
he trod on. I’d have come if I had known it would have cost 
me my neck—but I had no idea of this.” 

He was comforted, as well as he could be, with the hope that her 
delicate organisation might yet recover the attacks that had been 
made upon it. Everything depended on her being kept tranquil 
and happy. Meanwhile, other matters were settling themselves; and 
when the party broke up in January, it agreed to meet again in the 
spring for the celebration of the double marriage. 


The two years of Emily’s minority that followed were spent chiefly 
in the London home of her guardians; and Mrs. Raymond having 
removed to London also, they were frequently together, maturing the 
benevolent scheme that had become the great interest of both. With 
the full acquiescence of her daughter and grandson, Mrs. Raymond 
had resolved on reserving but a part of the property, and devoting 
the rest to the work which Emily had suggested. Plans were drawn 
out and preparations made against the time when the means would 
be in her power. ‘‘The Home of the Guardian Angels” became 
in Emily’s eyes only second in interest to the home of her beloved 
guardian, Adela Archdale, where the precarious state of her own 
health was the only drawback to happiness. Even this seemed to be 
more hopeful when the period of her majority actually arrived ; and 
the necessary business on which her heart was set was all safely trans- 
acted without her appearing to suffer from the excitement. Wonder- 
ful stories were told of recoveries, where youth was concerned and 
care taken; and Adela clung to the hope, even when she found her 
charge busy with the lawyer, to whom she was dictating her will. A 
will in which all her friends were remembered and an annuity settled 
on Miss Joseph. ‘It will come to you afterwards,” she explained 
to Adela, ‘but I want to make up to her what she spent on poor 
mother. And then when the Home is opened, she may like to help 
there; she has often said she should, and this bequest will make her 
independent.” 

It had an ominous sound from those young lips; but Adela still 
hoped on. 

It is Christmas Eve again, and Comber Court is full with most of 
our old acquaintances, and two who are quite new, and, perhaps, 
more talked of than any, though nobody can quite decide whether 
Kate’s son or Adela’s daughter be the finest child in the world. 
Cecilia Palmer, who is there with the Bournes, has also a fair-haired 
urchin to show, in whose existence her own is grown brighter, and 
who lords it over his cousin Pembroke, now (thanks to Lewis’s 
teaching) a clerk in the Civil Service, and in his own opinion 
decidedly over-worked and underpaid. He is full of a visit to Dr. 
Thaddeus’s collection, which is going to Vienna, under the care of 
Paul Rocket, now permanently installed in the old man’s favour, and 
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largely remembered in his will, though of this Paul is unsuspicious. 
Nor does Pembroke quite understand why the old naturalist, who had 
paid all the expenses of his journey in search of Paul, should think it 
necessary to present him with a handsome gold watch for finding him. 

“Tt is all you ever had for your trouble, Mr. Tracy,” said Emily. 
“‘ T was to give you something, I remember.” 

“Of course you were: only I did not like to remind you. Give 
me that flower you are wearing—you shall have another to-morrow.” 

She gave it with her usual simplicity, and as he moved away with 
his prize, she found Mrs. Palmer at her elbow. 

“T want to ask your pardon, Miss Stormount, and have never 
been able before. Do you remember the last time we were here 
together, and your being frightened by a voice that told you some 
news from Ostend? It was my doing—out of thoughtlessness, I 
believe, and because I was vexed with myself and everybody. Will 
you forgive me?” 

Emily was silent a few minutes. ‘I see it all now, and I was mis- 
taken from first to last,” she answered. ‘‘ Do not think of it any 
more, Mrs. Palmer: the trouble of those days is all over, and I 
know that the spirit-world is in the hands that have the keys of life 
and death. I wonder now at my own fears, and feel as if nothing 
could frighten me again—especially on this holy night—the ‘ hallowed 
and gracious time’ when no evil has power to harm.” 

True to his word, Pembroke was up early, bribing the gardener to 
get him the best camellia in the hot-house, with which he went in 
search of Bennet, coaxing her to see that Miss Stormount received it 
the first thing. Bennet, nothing loth, was on her way to deliver 
it, when she met Adela on a similar errand with her own Christmas 
offering, and asked her to give the young gentleman’s flower. As 
Adela took it and went in, Bennet heard a cry: a cry for help. 

“Oh, Bennet, what is this? My darling, my darling, speak to me! 
Oh, has it come at last, and I was not with you; when I would 
have given my life for yours ?” 

Yes, so it was; their experience needed no telling; even while 
summoning help and using remedies, both knew they were in vain. 
The dawn of the Nativity had broken on the sleeper in the land 
that was very far off, but the hallowed and gracious time had been 
true to its promise; at the approach of that last enemy, from whom 
no earthly love could shield her, the Guardian who never fails had 
been called to the rescue. 


THE END, 
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CAST THY BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 


N December, 1876, a short article appeared in the ARGosy 

upon the French Poor of London. In answer to that appeal a 

sum of money was collected. ‘Though small when the circulation 

of the magazine is considered, it was yet thankfully and gladly re- 

ceived by Mr. Brown, the Secretary, and was the means of alleviating 
much misery and distress during the severe winter that followed. 

Sums varying in amount from sixpences and shillings in stamps to 
45 notes—the latter sufficiently few to make their reception a red 
letter day for the object in hand—continued to flow in from time to 
time: not with the full tide of an abundant stream, but with a gentle 
current refreshing to the endeavours of those who ministered; 
and, we cannot doubt, in the words of the old proverb, blessing 
twice: the sender and the recipient. Nor have the fruits of that 
short article quite died out; for no later than last week, one of the 
most liberal responders to that first call again sent a donation 
towards this winter’s Fund for the French Poor of London. 

One of the pleasantest things in connection with the matter was 
the evident fact that many of those who responded had least to spare. 
Some such a missive as the following would often come: “I send 
sixpence” (or a shilling, as the case might be) “in stamps for the 
poor French. I wish I could send more, but I cannot afford it; you 
have my heartfelt sympathy.” These notes were almost pleasanter, 
more encouraging to receive, than the occasional letter bearing a 
gilded coronet and enclosing a cheque or a post-office order for ten 
or twenty times the amount. That “the poor help the poor” is 
daily exemplified ; they sympathise with necessities they are only too 
well able to realize and understand: sympathies from which many of 
their richer brethren are shut out, be it from thoughtlessness, or 
other causes. 

Many reading that article probably argued—as we are all prone to 
argue in similar cases: ‘I have much to do in other ways: I feel 
disinclined to give a large sum—it is no use to send a small one.” 
They scarcely remembered the saying: ‘ Despise not the day of small 
things :” and the mistake of such an argument will be evident when 
it is stated that if every reader of the Arcosy had forwarded only 
one single sixpence in stamps, a sum would have been the result 
which might have remained untouched in the bulk; for, invested, 
the interest alone would have sufficed, year by year, to supply the 
needs of the French Poor of London, and place many of the desti- 
tute in a position to help themselves for the time to come. This, 
perhaps, seems hardly credible to the reader, but it is a fact, never- 
theless, 
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As it was, the money sent in did much good, and, it must be 
repeated, was thankfully received ; but it was entirely exhausted long 
before the year was out, and a very great deal more besides. 

And here it is well to take the opportunity of telling those who 
did send, whether small or large sums, that if they had seen for 
themselves the distress amongst the French, some of which they 
helped to alleviate, they would have gone on their way rejoicing for 
the privilege they had secured themselves. And it is a great privi- 
lege. Putting aside for the moment all hackneyed sayings, all set 
phrases, which too often sink into a mere form of speech, we know 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive; we feel, or we ought 
to feel, that the obligation lies on our side, when we give in the right 
spirit: for everything so given shall and must come back to the 
giver, according to the Eternal promise, if not in kind, yet in a far 
higher, better, and more enduring return. 

There are difficulties to contend with in helping the French poor 
in London. Many have sunk so low that, without such help, they 
are lost for ever in this world: they can never raise themselves 
again. And in some cases it requires so much to do this, that if the 
effort fail—as fail it must sometimes—it becomes a grave matter. 
Occasionally, from the very doubt, the attempt has to be abandoned, 
and a chance of doing good is perhaps lost. But unless a regular 
Society were organized for this especial purpose, it is quite impossible 
for all claims to be attended to. Institutions there are for the 
alleviation of distress by the administering of small doles; but no 
Society that, if a man goes to it and says: “I am down in the world ; 
there is an opening for me, but I want so much money to enter upon 
it,” will respond to the call. It is in such cases that the French 
poor in London might often be helped to permanent respectability 
and independence. 

Again, there are an immense number of poor cases where a con- 
stant stream of small help through the winter is absolutely necessary 
to keep the home together, and the wolf from the door. Yet, again, 
there are passing cases—birds of passage it may be—where a little 
help administered keeps them, and has kept them, from positive 
starvation, or from going altogether to the bad. Let us take an 
instance, by way of illustration, that occurred only a few weeks ago. 

A young Frenchwoman was beguiled over to one of our largest 
provincial towns, on pretence of becoming teacher in a school, and 
in a very short time indeed she found that she must leave. There 
she was, in the streets, friendless and penniless. The French Consul 
took compassion upon her and paid her fare to London, where she 
was found wandering about, having left her box at the station, no 
money in her pocket, and not knowing which way to turn. She was 
brought to the “Maison des Etrangers,” and Madame Blond, the: 
schoolmaster’s good wife, had compassion upon her and took her in. 
The French Society, when applied to, paid her journey to Paris. 
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The next day Madame Blond accompanied the unhappy woman to 
the railway station, and put into her hands a few shillings to supply 
the wants of the journey. Madame Blond’s subsequent report was 
worth hearing. ‘Poor girl!” she said, ‘she had not a farthing in 
her pocket, which she turned inside out to show me. She burst into 
tears, half suffocated me in an embrace, blessed the giver, and said 
she should like to kiss his feet.” An uncomfortable way, certainly, 
of returning thanks, but to a Roman Catholic, with the Pope’s re- 
ceptions in her mind, no doubt a lively compliment. At any rate, it 
proved her gratitude. And how pleasant it is to meet with that rare 
virtue in the heart of man or woman! not for the expressions it gives 
forth, which may now and then lead us into the snare of thinking we 
have done a meritorious action: but as an evidence of some good 
lurking in the heart : creating a hope that a little seed has been sown 
in ground that will bring forth fruit, though it may be after many days. 
This was a passing case, yet one needing a little help. It was 
over and done with. There are plenty of permanent cases, where 
the help has to be larger and more frequent: cases, many of them, 
that can only be realized and relieved by a house to house visitation : 
the best and safest way of distributing charity. As in a former paper, 
so again a few instances may be cited as the best means of bringing 
before the reader some of the trouble and sorrow endured by these 
exiles in a strange land. 

Accompanying the missionary one cold winter’s afternoon, our first 
call was upon some new people who had lately turned up. We 
entered a miserable house in a narrow street, and groped up a dirty 
staircase to the back room of the first floor. The occupants were 
out. There was no lock upon the door, which was fastened with a 
piece of cord. We undid it and entered the room, partly out of 
curiosity, partly as an experience. A sad experience indeed. The 
room was absolutely bare: not a chair or table by way of furniture. 
In one corner some straw, covered with a piece of coarse sacking, did 
duty fora bed. Here the husband, wife, and two little children slept, 
with nothing to cover them on the coldest nights of that bitter winter. 

An empty box stood in the middle of the room ; one of those old 
wine-cases that the poor often turn into coal-scuttles. This served them 
for a table and chair; upon it they eat such nourishment as they could 
procure. A small cupboard held a few dried crusts of bread, all they 
possessed of food. One little tin saucepan was upon the hob. The 
grate was of course empty. We turned the saucepan upside down 
upon the box, placed half-a-crown beneath it, and going out tied up 
the door again: leaving no trace of our entrance but the money and 
the saucepan reversed. ‘They will think an angel has visited the 
room,” said the missionary, laughing ; and no doubt the discovery 
would be a source of mystery to them as much as of satisfaction. 

Later on in the afternoon we went back to the room. The people 
had returned. They had been out searching for work, and had found 
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none—how could they? They were shivering with cold, were slen- 
derly clad, and looked almost starved. They had not had any food 
for days, beyond the broken pieces of bread alluded to: nocoals, and 
no refuge in bed, for they had no blankets tocover them. For some 
years the man had been earning a livelihood in Manchester, but trade 
failing, he, was thrown out of employment. He came to London, 
and there fell into the lowest depths of misery. Without help from 
some source or other, how were these people, who had lost hope, 
energy, and courage, ever to raise themselves again? As good tell 
a paralysed cripple to get up and walk. Their children would pro- 
bably have died—it was to their credit that the little creatures looked 
less starved and emaciated than their parents—and who knows what 
might have become of the latter ? 

A few articles of furniture, including blankets, were sent in to them 
that afternoon ; the man went to the Maison des Etrangers for a sack 
of coals, and they procured themselves some plain food. Eventually he 
managed to find work, gradually got about him clothes and furniture, 
and so recovered some of the lost ground. They were rescued, but 
never prosperous: and when, last September, a situation was offered 
him in France, through an old comrade, they packed up and left 
England, with the hope of a bright future before them. 

Our next visit was to a man who was no new case, but a sad one 
enough. His trade was that of a locksmith, bell-hanger, and gasfitter. 
He was doing well once, but met with an accident to his hand, which 
made him unable to work for some months. Somehow, after that, 
the world never went well with him; and this afternoon we found 
him at the very lowest ebb. He now lived in a cellar, fitted up as a 
blacksmith’s shop, with nothing left to show what had been but the 
empty forge and the blackened walls. No work was going on; no 
cheerful sound of hammer and anvil ; no merry sparks flying upwards 
to relieve the gloom; no song accompanying the clang of the iron. 
The cellar was cold and dismal, almost dark at midday ; the flooring 
was the bare earth; no windows or even sashes were there; shutters 
alone filled up the opening. ‘Through these the wind came rushing 
and howling in with a force that made us shiver as we stood. A bed, 
an old box or two, and a small deal table completed their list of goods 
and chattels. It was no better, indeed worse, more cold and uncom- 
fortable, than if they had encamped in the middle of the road. They 
had a roof to cover them, and that was the utmost that could be said. 
A damp, earthy smell half suffocated one on entering. People might 
die here—could they possibly live here? Yet live there they did, 
throughout the whole winter, the man, the woman, and the child; and 
in that place they are to-day. 

His appears to be one of those hopeless cases where everything 
turns out badly; the world against him, he against the world. 
Nothing seems to prosper with him. It ought, perhaps, to be added 
that there was one thing in disfavour of the man, and he was promised 
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that if he would remove this blot—it was quite within his power to 
do so, for it was not drink, or anything requiring especial strength 
and resolution—he should be helped again, and if possible placed in 
permanent work, This promise he would not give. Only last week 
he was visited again, and talked to a little; he listened and finally 
burst into tears, but still withheld the required promise. Yet there 
must be some hope of a man whose heart can be reached, if not 
touched, by a few simple words. 

We went on to another family lately come over. Here, too, desti- 
tution stared one in the face. An aged woman between eighty and 
ninety, her daughter and granddaughter. They were penniless; had 
not even a decent garment : all had been pledged for food and rent. 
All hope was now centred upon the daughter, who possessed one 
accomplishment, by which she might earn a livelihood, but had no 
clothes in which to seek work. Without help how was this to be 
done? Help, however, came to them from various sources, and they 
are now prospering. 

Not far from here live a man and his wife and ten children ; a man 
thoroughly industrious, but often out of work. How they live is a 
mystery. Often they have nothing but bread to eat for weeks to- 
gether. You may go in occasionally and see the mother, pale but 
always cheerful, surrounded by six or eight little hungry mouths, 
white faces with staring eyes, spreading treacle on bread, and satisfying 
their appetites as far as she can. Shoeless feet and ragged frocks are 
the chronic condition of half the number. ‘The old grandfather and 
grandmother for many years went about selling French newspapers, 
and thus earned a most laborious living until strength failed them 
through age. ‘The couple have now been set up in a shop where 
they sell a little of everything ; and lately the old woman complained 
in pathetic tones, in which there was something almost ludicrous, 
that the wicked boys in the street came and stole all her bottles of 
gingerbeer. If the “establishment” does not succeed, nothing is 
left to them but the workhouse; sad fate for a couple who have 
passed a long life together, to be separated at the end of their days: 
when the shadows are lengthening, and the night is drawing in, and 
they most need the consolation of each other’s companionship. 

Beyond this again, lives a man with five children, also thoroughly 
hard-working. He is a designer in wood, and works in marqueterie 
for some of the large houses. But work fails him sometimes. Not 
unfrequently he is out from morning till night seeking labour, or 
trying to sell a pattern, and returns to an empty cupboard and 
hungry children, having done nothing. Added to this, he suffers 
terribly from bronchitis. Only lately his wife said: ‘‘ He often comes 
home tired to death, and out of spirits for want of work—his cough 
so bad that he has to go and stand in the yard until the fit is over.’ 
I sometimes think he will be suffocated.” 

Some time ago a husband, wife, and three children were found in 
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a back room without food and almost without furniture, the children 
unable to go out for want of boots and clothing, the wife pale and 
emaciated, also without boots, and daily expecting to be laid aside 
for atime. One little child had died from want. The husband 
was a professor of music, and had once been in good circumstances. 
Now, even their bedclothes were gone ; not so much as a saucepan or 
a plate was left; his coat was also pledged. In the midst of this 
starvation, he was calmly sitting upon an old box, writing verses and 
setting them to music, hoping to sell them—a forlorn hope, indeed. 
*‘ This is worse than useless,” said the missionary ; ‘‘ this will not give 
you bread.” “It is all I can do,” he replied, with a helpless sigh of 
despair, almost raising anger with pity. The wife, in her condition, 
seemed the saddest case of all. ‘Could you take a little wine,” 
she was asked, “‘if it were given to you?” her pale, drawn features 
exciting compassion. ‘Could I?” she cried, the blood rushing to 
her face, and tears to her eyes: ‘‘I feel dying for want of nourish- 
ment.” Eventually things got better for them; the man is once 
more prosperous, Mr. Brown met him a few days ago well dressed 
and full of work.’ ‘‘Had you not come to me with help when you 
did,” he remarked, ‘‘we must all have died of starvation.” And 
very probably they would, for the man had a sensitive, but weak 
nature, quite unable to struggle against and surmount its difficulties. 

But there is a sadder case, which may be lightly touched upon. 
The family had been in dire distress, and were ‘found out when it 
was too late. The mother’s health and strength had all gone. One 
day she was taken ill, and before two little creatures could be 
ushered into the world the mother’s life had fled, and with it the 
lives unborn. Who can measure the silent martyrdom that woman 
must have endured ? 

One of the best and most encouraging cases has lately fallen into 
terrible misfortune. Some years ago the man was reduced to the 
greatest poverty. Hewas brought out of this, procured himself a 
good situation, and has since kept his wife and three children in 
comfort. More respectable people for their station, do not exist. 
One day last summer he and his wife went out for a walk, and called 
at a public-house for a glass of beer. At the same moment in came 
three rough sailors. At once one of them began to abuse the man 
for a Frenchman, went up to him, and without the slightest provoca- 
tion or warning dealt him a terrible blow in the eye. He had taken 
no notice of the sailors, or given the least reason for the assault; a 
quieter, more inoffensive man does not live. 

At once he was taken to the hospital, where it was found necessary 
to remove the eye. To make the matter worse, it was his only 
available eye for work : for years he had suffered from cataract in the 
other. The doctor endeavoured to cure it ; and before finally leaving 
the hospital the unhappy man underwent five operations. He was 
then discharged as incurable, and left with the eye worse than when 
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he entered. At another hospital, the doctors said his only remaihing 
chance lay in glasses. Now, after some months, he has gone back 
to his situation. With a most powerful magnifying spectacle he can 
see just enough to work ; but how long will it last? When the day 
is at all gloomy or foggy, he has to be led through the streets. 
Thus, from no fault of his own, he has become hopelessly disfigured 
and incapacitated, and probably ere long will be unable to work for 
the rest of his life. His wife is delicate, has young children, and is 
able to do very little towards their support. The man, it may be 
added, who has caused all this trouble, was sentenced to eighteen 
months’ hard labour. 

For such cases, and very many others, help is constantly needed. 
Without this help the greater number would sink into hopeless 
misery; but, wisely given, hard times are tided over, special needs 
are met, and the rescued are able once more to fill their allotted 
place in life. 

The “Maison des Etrangers” is now at 6, Frith Street, Soho 
Square. The ground floor is devoted to the school, where from forty 
to fifty children daily assemble, and are well taught and cared for by 
M. Blond and his good, motherly wife. The first floor is devoted 
to the Mission. Here Mr. Brown holds his Sunday and week-day 
meetings ; the room is generally full, and the people take a real 
interest in what is said to them. On Mondays the mothers’ meet- 
ings still flourish, and on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons Mr. 
Brown is there to hear and enquire into cases of need and distress. 
At other times he visits the poor in their own homes. <A room is 
about to be opened containing two or three beds, to meet the wants 
of destitute men who come for passing help. In this manner for a 
little time they will be under supervision, and whilst their cases are 
being enquired into will not want for a bed and food. 

Last year between forty and fifty tons of coal were distributed to 
the French. Those who could pay had it at a little under cost price 
—much less than they would be charged in a small retail shop; and 
those who could not pay received it gratuitously. On Christmas Day 
a dinner is given to about a hundred of the poorest of the men ; and 
one of the saddest, yet most interesting experiences, is to visit, a 
short time before the day, with the missionary, the various registered 
lodging-houses, and invite some of these destitute men to the dinner. 
Last year not only was the mission-room full to overflowing, but the 
school-room had to open its doors to those who could not find place 
upstairs. Roast beef and mutton, steaming plum-puddings and 
mince-pies, cheese and salad, gladdened their eyes; and as each 
man left the room, warmed and filled, a brand-new shilling was 
given to him, left by a visitor, interested in the cause, for that 
purpose. 

Those with families are not admitted—the line must be drawn some- 
where—and so, on Christmas eve, the mothers come and take away a 
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good dinner of beef, pudding, &c., which they eat in their own homes. 

For all these things help is needed, and there are very few who 
directly or indirectly give that help. Any contributions—be the sums 
what they may—sent in to Mr. S. R. Brown, 6, Frith Street, Soho 
Square, London, W., will be gratefully received by him. 

Eighteen centuries ago, St. Paul in his Epistle to Timothy, shortly 
before suffering martyrdom, said: ‘‘In the last days perilous times 
shall come. . . . For men shall be lovers of their own selves. . . .” 
Let not this sin of selfishness—so prevalent in this our day and 
generation—be laid to your door or mine, beloved reader; but 
in our walk through life let us rather endeavour to carry out his 
injunction, one of the best and sweetest he ever wrote: “ BEAR YE 
ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS, AND SO FULFIL THE LAW OF CHRIST.” 


CHARLES W. Woop. 


“NOT GOOD.” 


“ ARE you good ?” the mother questions ; and from out the shadowy corner 
The baby voice sends fearless back the answer quick and true,— 
“No, I ave not!” and the soft round cheeks are scarlet yet with passion," 
And the wondrous eyes are brimmed with tears which nearly quench 
the blue. 


The sunny curls are drooping low on the snowy neck and shoulders, 
And the chubby hands are tightly clasped in petulant despair : 

“TI ave not, and I won’t be good,” is the heart and tongue’s defiance, 
And all within is darkest gloom where the outside is so fair. 


Thus chafes the rebel soul of man against the law that guards him— 
Against the tender guidance of his Heavenly Father’s hand, 

Which would keep his steps from straying in a wilderness of danger, 
And bring him safe past all his foes to the good and pleasant land. 


And thus lowers the cloud of evil above God’s fair creation ; 

When the world is drest in festive robes forth stalks the ghost of ill ; 
And the cry of fallen nature is the child’s cry from the corner,— 

“ Not good !” though all were perfect did it but obey God’s will. 


EMMA RHODES. 














THE RECTOR OF ST. MATTHEW'S. 


HEN lawyers get a case into their hands, no living conjurer 
can divine when their clients will get it out again. The 
hardest problem in Euclid was never more difficult to solve than 
that. Mr. Brandon came up to town on the Monday morning, 
bringing me with him; he thought we might be detained a few days, 
a week at the utmost; yet the second week was now passing, and 
nothing had been done: our business seemed to be no forwarder 
than it was at the beginning. The men of law in Lincoln’s Inn laid 
the blame on the conveyancers; the conveyancers laid it on the 
lawyers. Anyway, the upshot was the same—we were kept in 
London. The fact to myself was uncommonly pleasant, though it 
might be less so to Mr. Brandon. 

The astounding news—that the Reverend William Lake was to 
have St. Matthew’s—and the return of Miss Cattledon from her visit 
to the sick lady at Chelmsford, rejoiced the ears and eyes of the 
parish on one and the same day. It was a Wednesday. Miss 
Cattledon got home in time for dinner, bringing word that her 
relative was better. 

‘* Has anything been heard about the living?” she enquired, sitting, 
bonnet in hand, before going up to dress. 

Miss Deveen shook her head. In point of fact, we had heard 
nothing at all of Sir Robert Tenby or his intentions since Mr. Lake’s 
interview with him, and she was not going to tell Cattledon of that, 
or of Sir Robert’s visit on the Sunday. 

But, as it appeared, the decision had been made public that after- 
noon, putting the whole parish into a ferment. Dinner was barely 
over when Dr. Galliard rushed in with the news. 

“Only think of it!” he cried. ‘Such a piece of justice was 
never heard of before. Poor Lake has not the smallest interest in 
the world ; and how Sir Robert Tenby came to pick him out is just a 
marvel. Such a stir it is causing! It’s said—I don’t know with 
what truth—that he came up here on Sunday morning to hear Lake 
preach. Mrs. Herriker saw a fine barouche draw up, high-stepping 
horses and powdered servants ; a lady and gentleman got out of it 
and entered the church. It is thought now they might have been 
Sir Robert and Lady Tenby.” 

**T shouldn’t wonder but they were,” remarked Miss Deveen. 

‘‘Has Mr. Lake zeally got the living given to him?” questioned 
Cattledon, her eyes open with surprise, her thin throat and waist all 
in a tremor, and unable to touch another strawberry. 

‘Really and truly,” replied the doctor. ‘‘ Chisholm tells me he 
has just seen the letter appointing him to it.” 
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“ Dear me!” cried Cattledon, quite faintly. ‘“‘ Dear me! How 
very thankful we all ought to be—for Mr. Lake’s sake.” 

“‘T daresay Ae is thankful,” returned the doctor, swallowing down 
the rest of his glass of wine, and preparing to leave. ‘‘ Thank you, 
no, Miss Deveen; I can’t stay longer: I have one or two sick 
patients on my hands to-night, and must go to them—and I promised 
Mrs. Selwyn to look in upon her. Poor thing! this terrible loss has 
made her really ill. By-the-by,” he added, turning round on his way 
from the room, “have you heard that she has decided upon her plans, 
and thinks of leaving shortly ? ” 

** No—has she?” returned Miss Deveen. 

“Best thing for her, too—to be up and doing. She has the 
chance of taking to a little boys’ preparatory school at Brighton ; 
small and select, as the advertisements have it. Some relative of 
hers has kept it hitherto, has made money by it, and is retiring of 

‘Will Mrs. Selwyn like ¢hat—to be a schoolmistress ?” interrupted 
Cattledon, craning her neck. 

“Rather than vegetate upon her small pittance,” returned the 
doctor briskly. ‘She is an active, capable woman; got all her 
senses about her. Better teach little boys, and live and dress well, 
than enjoy a solitary joint of meat once a week and a turned gown 
once a year—eh, Johnny Ludlow ?” 

He caught up his hat, and went out in a bustle. I laughed. Miss 
Deveen nodded approvingly ; not at my laugh, but at Mrs. Selwyn’s 
resolution. 

The stir abroad might have been pretty brisk that evening ; we 
had Dr. Galliard’s word for it: it could have been nothing to what 
set in the next day. The poor, meek curate—who, however good 
he might have been to run after, could hardly have been looked 
upon as an eligible, bona-fide prospect—suddenly converted into a 
rich rector: six hundred a year and a parsonage to flourish in! 
All the ladies, elder and younger, went into a delightful waking- 
sleep, and dreamed dreams. 

‘Such a mercy!” was the cry; “‘swch a mercy! We might have 
had some dreadful old drony man here, who does not believe in 
daily services, and wears a wig on his bald head. Now Mr. Lake, 
though his hair is getting a little grey, has a most luxuriant and 
curly crop of it. Beautiful whiskers too.” 

It was little Daisy Dutton said that, meeting us in the Park 
road; she was too young and frivolous to know better. Miss 
Deveen shook her head at her, and Daisy ran on with a laugh. We 
were on our way to Mrs. Topcroft’s, some hitch having arisen about 
the frames for Emma’s screens. 

Emma was out, however; and Mrs, Topcroft came forward with 
tears in her eyes. 

“I can hardly help crying since I heard it,” she said, taking 
her handkerchief out of the pocket of her black silk apron. “It 
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must be such a reward to him after his years of work—and to have 
come so unsought—so unexpectedly! Iam sure Sir Robert Tenby 
must be a good man.” 

‘‘T think he is one,” said Miss Deveen. 

“Mr, Lake deserves his recompense,” went on Mrs. Topcroft. 
“ Nobody can know it as I do. Poor Mr. Selwyn knew—but he 
is gone. I think God’s hand must have been in this,” she reverently 
added. ‘‘ These good and earnest ministers deserve to be placed in 
power for the sake of those over whom they have charge. I have 
nothing to say against Mr. Selwyn, but I am sure the parish will find 
a blessing in Mr. Lake.” 

“You will lose him,” remarked Miss Deveen. 

“Ves, and I am sorry for it; but I should be selfish indeed to 
think of that. About the screens,” continued Mrs. Topcroft ; ‘ per- 
haps you would like to see them—I am sorry Emma is out, One, 
I know, is finished.” 

Not being especially interested in the screens, I stepped into the 
garden, and so strolled round to the back of the house. In the 
little den of a room, close to the open window, sat Mr. Lake writing. 
He stood up when he saw me and held out his hand. 

“It is, I believe, to you that I am indebted for the gift bestowed 
upon me,” he said in a low tone of emotion, as he clasped my hand 
in his, and a wave of feeling swept over his face. ‘‘ How came you 
to think of me—to be so kind? I cannot thank you as I ought.” 

‘Oh, it’s nothing ; indeed I did nothing—so to say,” I stammered, 
quite taken aback. ‘I heard people say what a pity it was you stood 
no chance of the living, after working so hard in it all these years ; 
so, as I knew Sir Robert, and knew very well Lady Tenby, I thought 
it would do no harm if I just told them of it.” 

‘‘ And it has borne fruit. And very grateful I am; to you, and to 
Sir Robert—and to One who holds all things, great and small, in His 
hands. Do you know,” he added, smiling at me and changing his 
tone to a lighter one, ‘‘ it seems to me nothing less than a romance.” 

This was Thursday. The next day Mr. Lake paid a visit to the 
bishop—perhaps to go through some formality connected with his 
appointment, but I don’t know—and on the following Sunday morn- 
ing he “ read himself in.” No mistake, about his being the rector, 
after that, It was a lovely day, and Mr. Brandon came up in time 
for service. After he knew all about it—that I had actually gone to 
Sir Robert, and that Mr. Lake had got the living—he asked me five 
or six hundred questions, as though he were interested, and now he 
had come up to hear him preach. 

You should have seen how crowded the church was. The ladies 
were in full force and flutter. Cattledon got herself up in a new 
bonnet ; some of them had new rigging altogether. Each individual 
damsel looked upon the rector as her especial prize, sure to be her 
own. Mr. Lake did every scrap of the duty himself, including the 
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reading of the articles: that delightful young deacon’s cold had 
taken a turn for the worse, through going to a water-party, and he 
simply couldn’t hear himself speak. Poor Mrs. Selwyn and her 
daughter sat in their pew to-day, sad as the crape robes they wore. 

Did you ever feel nervous when some one belonging to you is 
going to preach—lest he should not come up to expectation, or 
break down, or anything of that sort? Mr. Lake did not belong to 
me, but a nervous feeling came over me as he went into the pulpit. 
For Mr. Brandon was there with his critical ears. I had boasted to 
him of Mr. Lake’s preaching; and felt sensitively anxious that it 
should not fall short. 

I need not have feared. It was a very short sermon, the services 
had been so long, but wonderfully beautiful. You might have heard 
a pin drop in the church, and old Brandon himself never stirred 
hand or foot. At the end of the pew sat he, I next to him; his 
eyes fixed on the preacher, his attitude that of one who is absorbed 
in what he hears. Just a few words Mr. Lake spoke of himself, of 
the new relation between himself and his hearers ; very quiet, modest 
words bearing the ring of truth and good-fellowship. 

*‘ That man would do his duty in whatever position of life he might 
be placed,” pronounced old Brandon, as we got out. ‘“ Robert 
Tenby’s choice has been a good and wise one.” 

“Thanks to Johnny Ludlow, here,” said Miss Deveen, laughing. 

‘‘ T don’t say but what Johnny Ludlow has his head on his shoulders 
the right way. He means to do well always, I believe; and does do 
it sometimes.” 

Which I am sure was wonderful praise, conceded by old Brandon, 
calling to my face no end of acolour. And, if you’ll believe me, he 
put his arm within mine; a thing he had never done before ; and 
walked so across the churchyard. 

The next week was a busy one. What with Mrs. Selwyn’s prepara- 
tions for going away, and what with the commotion caused by the new 
state of things, the parish had plenty on its hands—and tongues. 
Mr. Lake had begged Mrs. Selwyn not to quit the rectory until it 
should be quite and entirely convenient to her; if he got into it six 
or twelve months hence, he kindly urged, it would be time enough 
for him. But Mrs. Selwyn, while thanking him for his considera- 
tion, knowing how earnestly he meant it, showed him that she was 
obliged to go. She had taken to the school at Brighton and had to 
enter upon it as speedily as might be. A few days afterwards she 
had vacated the rectory, and her furniture was packed into vans to 
be carried away. Some women went into the empty house to clean 
it down; that it might be made ready for its new tenant. Poor 
Mr. Selwyn had repaired and decorated the house only the previous 
year, little thinking his tenure of it would be so short. 

Then began the fun. The polite attentions to Mr. Lake, as 
curate, had been remarkable; to Mr. Lake, as rector, they were 
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unique. Mrs. Topcroft’s door was besieged with notes and parcels. 
The notes contained invitations to teas and dinners, the parcels 
small offerings to himself. A parson about to set up housekeeping 
naturally wants all kinds of articles; and the ladies of St. Matthew’s 
were eager to supply contributions. Slippers fell to a discount, 
purses and silk watch-guards ditto. More useful things replaced 
them. Ornamental baskets for the mantelpiece, little match-boxes 
done in various devices, card-racks hastily painted, serviette rings 
composed of coloured beads, pincushions and scent-mats for the 
dressing-table, with lots more things that I can’t remember. These 
were all got up on the spur of the moment; more elaborate presents, 
that might take weeks to complete, were put in hand. Chair and 
ottoman seats to be worked in wool or silks, banner-screens for the 
mantelpiece as elaborate as Emma Topcroft’s, wax flowers to be pre- 
served under a glass case, beautiful antimacassars, costly cushions 
for sofas, knitted counterpanes, carved leather picture frames, and 
so on—you never heard of such a list. In vain Mr. Lake entreated 
them not to do these things; not to send anything ; not to trouble 
themselves about him, assuring them it made him most uncomfort- 
able; that he preferred not to receive presents of any kind: and he 
said it so emphatically, they might see he was in earnest. All the 
same. He might as well have talked to the moon. The ladies 
laughed, and worked on. Daisy Dutton had the impudence to dress 
a wax doll to send to him; it was the only sort of work she knew 
how to do, she said, and perhaps he’d accept it for that reason: 
when every lady was working for him, sie did not like to be the only 
idle one left out. 

‘Mrs. Topcroft, I think you had better refuse to take the parcels 
in,” he said to her one day, when a huge packet had arrived, which 
proved to be a market-basket, sent conjointly by three old maiden 
sisters. ‘‘ I don’t wish to be rude, or do anything that would hurt 
kind people’s feelings; but, upon my word, I should like to send all 
the things back again with thanks.” 

“They would put them into the empty rectory if I did not 
take them in,” returned Mrs. Topcroft. ‘‘ The only way to stop it 
is to talk to the ladies yourself. Senseless girls !” 

Mr. Lake did talk—as well, and as impressively as he knew how. 
It made not the slightest impression ; and the small presents flocked 
in as before. Mrs. Jonas did not brew a “blessed great jug ot 
camomile-tea,” as did one of the admirers of Mr. Weller, the elder ; 
but she did brew some “ ginger-cordial,” from a valued receipt of 
her late husband, the Colonel, and sent it, corked-up in two orna- 
mental bottles, with her best regards. The other widow, Mrs. Herri 
ker, was embroidering a magnificent table-cover, working against time. 

We had the felicity of tasting the ginger-cordial. Mrs. Jonas gave 
a small “at home,” and brought out a bottle of it as we were leaving. 
Cattledon sniffed at her liqueur-glass surreptitiously before drinking it. 
VOL, XXVIII. GG 
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“The chief ingredient in that stuff is rum,” she avowed to me as 
we walked home, stretching up her neck in displeasure. ‘“ Pine- 
apple rum! My nose could not be mistaken.” 

“The cordial was very good,” I answered. ‘‘ Rum’s not a bad . 
thing, Miss Cattledon.” 

** Not at all bad, Johnny,” laughed Miss Deveen. “ An old sailor- 
uncle of mine, who had been round the world and back again 
more times than he could count, looked upon it as the panacea for 
all earthly ills.” 

** Anyway, before I would lay myself out to catch Mr. Lake, as 
that widow woman does, and as some others are doing, I would hide 
my head for ever,” retorted Cattledon. And, to give her her due, 
though she did look upon the parson as safe to fall to her own lot, 
she did not fish for him. No presents, large or small, went out from 
her hands. 

That week we dined in Upper Brook Street. Miss Deveen, Mr. 
Brandon, the new rector, and I; and two strange ladies whom we did 
not previously know. Mr. Brandon took Anne in to dinner; she 
put me on her left hand at table, and told me she and Sir Robert 
hoped I should often go to see them at Bellwood. 

‘*My husband has taken such a fancy to you, Johnny,” she 
whispered. ‘ He does rather take likes and dislikes to people—just 
as I know you do. He says he took a great liking to me the first 
time he ever spoke to me. Do you remember it, Johnny ?—you 
were present. We were kneeling in the parlour at Maythorn Bank. 
You were deep in that child’s book of mine, “ Les contes de ma 
bonne,” and I had those cuttings of plants, which I had brought 
from France, spread out on newspapers on the carpet, when Sir 
Robert came in at the glass-doors. That was the first time he spoke 
to me; but he had seen me at Timberdale Church the previous day. 
Papa and I and you walked over there: and a very hot day it was, I 
remember.” 

“That Sir Robert should take a liking to you, Anne, was only a 
matter of course; other people have done the same,” I said, calling 
her “Anne” unconsciously, my thoughts back in the past. ‘ But 
I don’t understand why he should take a liking to me.” 

‘Don’t you,” she returned. ‘I can tell you that he has taken it 
—a wonderful liking. Why, Johnny, if my little baby-girl were 
twenty years older, you would only need to ask and have her. I’m 
not sure but he’d offer her to you without asking.” 

We both laughed so, she and I, that Sir Robert looked down the 
table, inquiring what our mirth was. Anne answered that she would 
not forget to tell him later. 

“So mind, Johnny, that you come to Bellwood as often as’ you 
please whenever you are staying at Crabb Cot. Robert and I would 
both like it.” 

And perhaps I may as well mention here that, although the busi- 
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ness which had brought Mr. Brandon to London was concluded, he 
did not go home. When that event would take place, or how long 
it would be, appeared to be hidden in the archives of the future. 
For a certain matter had arisen to detain him. 

Mr. Brandon had a nephew in town, a young medical student, of 
whom you once heard him say that he was “‘ going to the bad.” By 
what we learnt now, the young fellow appeared to have gone to it; 
and Mr. Brandon’s prolonged stay was connected with this. 

‘‘T shall see you into a train at Paddington, Johnny,” he said to 
me, “and you must make your way home alone. For all I know, I 
may be kept here for weeks.” 

But Miss Deveen would not hear of this. ‘ Mr. Brandon remains 
on for his own business, Johnny, and you shall remain for my plea- 
sure,” she said to me in her warm manner. “I had meant to ask 
Mr. Brandon to leave you behind him.” 

And that is how I was enabled to see the play played out between 
the ladies and the new rector. I did wonder which of them would 
win the prize ; I’d not have betted upon Cattledon. It also caused 
me to see something of another play that was being played in London 
just then; not a comedy but a tragedy. A fatal tragedy, which I 
may tell of sometime. 


ai. 


ALL unexpectedly a most distressing rumour set in; and though 
none knew whence it arose, a conviction of its truth took the parish by 
storm. Mr. Lake was about to be married! Distressing it was, and 
no mistake : for each individual lady had good cause to know that she 
was not the chosen bride, being unpleasantly conscious that Mr. 
Lake had not asked her to be. 

Green-eyed jealousy seized upon the community. They were ready 
to rend one another’s veils. The young ladies vowed it must be 
one or other of those two designing widows; Mrs. Jonas and Mrs. 
Herriker, on their parts, decided it was one of those minxes of girls. 
What with lady-like innuendos pitched at each other personally, and 
sharp hints levelled apparently at the air, all of which provoked 
retort, the true state of the case disclosed itself pretty clearly to the 
public—that neither widows nor maidens were being thought of by 
Mr. Lake. 

And yet—that the parson had marriage in view seemed to be 
certain ; the way in which he was furnishing his house proved it. No 
end of things were going into it—at least, if vigilant eyes might be 
believed—that could be of no use to a bachelor-parson. There must 
be a lady in the case—and Mr. Lake had not a sister. 

With this apparent proof of what was in the wind, and with the 
conviction that not one of themselves had been solicited to share 
his hearth and home—as the widow Herriker poetically put it—the 
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world was at a nonplus; though polite hostilities were not much less 
freely exchanged. Suddenly the general ill-feeling ceased. One and 
all metaphorically shook hands and made common cause together. A 
frightful conviction had set in—it must be Emma Topcroft. 

Miss Cattledon was the first to scent the fox. Cattledon herself. 
She—but I had better tell it in order. 

It was Monday morning, and we were at breakfast: Cattledon 
pouring out the coffee, and taking anxious glances upwards through 
the open window between whiles. What could be seen of the sky 
was blue enough, but clouds, some dark, some light, were passing 
rapidly over it. 

* Are you fearing it will rain, Miss Cattledon ?” 

“Tam, Johnny Ludlow. I thought,” she added, turning to Miss 
Deveen, “ of going after that chair this morning, if you have no 
objection, and do not want me.” 

‘Go by all means,” returned Miss Deveen. ‘It is time the chair 
went, Jemima, if it is to goat all. Take Johnny with you: he would 
like the expedition. As for myself, I have letters to write that will 
occupy me the whole of the morning.” 

Miss Cattledon wished to buy an easy-chair that would be com- 
fortable for an aged invalid: her sick aunt at Chelmsford. But, as 
Miss Cattledon’s purse was not as large as her merits, she meant to 
get a second-hand chair: which are often just as good as new. Dr. 
Galliard, who knew all about invalid-chairs and everything else, 
advised her to go to a certain shop in Oxford Street, where they sold 
most kinds of furniture, old and new. So we agreed to go this same 
morning. Cattledon, however, would not miss the morning service; 
trust her for that. 

‘Tt might do you no harm to attend for once, Johnny Ludlow.” 

Thus admonished, I went over with her, and reaped the benefit of 
the young deacon’s ministry. Mr. Lake did not make his appearance 
at all: quite an unusual omission. I don’t think it pleased Cattledon. 

‘‘ We had better start at once, Johnny Ludlow,” she said to me as 
we came out ; and her tone might have turned the very sweetest of 
cream to curds and whey. ‘“‘ Look at those clouds! I believe it zs 
going to rain.” 

So we made our way to an omnibus, then on the point of starting, 
got in, and were set down at the shop in Oxford Street. Cattledon 
described what she wanted; and the young man invited us to walk 
up stairs. 

Dodging our way dexterously through the things that crowded the 
shop, and up the narrow staircase, we reached a room that seemed, 
at first sight, big enough to hold half the furniture in London. 

“ This way, ma’am,” said the young man who had marshalled us 
up. ‘“ Invalid-chairs,” he called out, turning us over to another 
young man, who came forward—and shot down stairs again him- 


self, 
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Cattledon picked her way in and out amid the things, I following. 
Half-way down the room she stopped to admire a tall, inlaid cabinet, 
that looked very beautiful. 

**T never come to these places without longing to be rich,” she 
whispered to me with a sigh, as she walked on. ‘One of the 
pleasantest interludes in life, Johnny Ludlow, must be to have a good 
house to furnish and plenty of money to—— Dear me!” 

The exceeding surprise of the exclamation following the break off, 
caused me to look round. We were passing a side opening, or wing 
of the room; a wing that seemed to be filled with bedsteads and 
bedding. Critically examining one of the largest of these identical 
bedsteads stood the Reverend William Lake and Emma Topcroft. 

So entranced was Cattledon that she never moved hand or foot, 
simply stood still and gazed. They, absorbed in their business, did 
not see us. The parson seemed to be trying the strength of the 
iron, shaking it with his hand ; Emma was poking and patting at the 
mattress, 

‘Good heavens !” faintly ejaculated Cattledon ; and she looked as 
if about to faint. 

““The washhand-stands are round this way, and the chests of 
drawers also,” was called out at this juncture from some unknown 
region, and I knew the voice to be Mrs. Topcroft’s. ‘‘ You had 
better come if you have fixed upon the beds. The double stands 
look extremely convenient.” 

Cattledon turned back the way she had come, and stalked along, 
her head in the air. Straight down the stairs went she, without 
vouchsafing a word to the wondering attendant. 

*‘ But, madam, is there not anything I can show you ?” he enquired, 
arresting her. 

“No, young man, not anything. I made a mistake in coming 
here.” 

The young man looked at the other young man down in the shop, 
and tapped his finger on his forehead suggestively. They took her 
to be crazy. 

“ Barefaced effrontery!” I heard her ejaculate to herself: and I 
knew she did not allude to the young men. But never a word to 
me spoke she. 

Peering about, on this side of the street and on that, she espied 
another furniture shop, and went into it. Here she found the chair 
she wanted; paid for it, and gave directions for it to be sent to 
Chelmsford. 

That what we had witnessed could have but one meaning—the 
speedy marriage of Mr. Lake with Emma Topcroft—Cattledon looked 
upon as a dead certainty. Had an astrologer who foretells the future 
come forth to read the story differently, Cattledon would have turned 
a deaf ear. Mrs. Jonas happened to be sitting with Miss Deveen 
when we got home; and Cattledon, in the fulness of her outraged 
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heart, let out what she had seen. She had felt so sure of Mr. 
Lake! 

Naturally, as Mrs. Jonas agreed, it could have but one meaning. 
She took it up accordingly, and hastened forth to tell it. Ere the 
sun went down, it was known from one end of the parish to the other 
that Emma Topcroft was to be Mrs. Lake. 

“A crafty, wicked hussy!” cried a chorus of tongues, ‘She, 
with that other woman, her mother, to teach her, has cast her spells 
over the poor weak man, and he has been unable to escape!” 

Of course it did seem like it. It continued to seem like it as 
the week went on. Never a day dawned but the parson and Emma 
went to town by an omnibus, looking at things in this mart, buying 
in that. It became known that they had chosen the carpets : Brussels- 
for the sitting-rooms, colour green; drugget for the bed-chambers, 
Turkey pattern: Mrs. Jonas fished it out. How that impudent girl 
could have the face to go with him upon such errands, the parish 
could not understand. It’s true Mrs. Topcroft always made one of 
the party, but what of that ? 

Could anything be done? Any means devised to arrest the heresy 
and save him from his dreadful fate? Sitting nose and knees 
together at one another’s houses, their cherished work all thrown 
aside, the ladies congregated daily to debate the question. They 
did not quite see their way clear to warn the parson that Emma 
was neither more nor less than a Mephistophiles in petticoats. They 
would have assured herself of the fact with the greatest pleasure had 
that been of any use. How sly he was, too—quite unworthy of his 
cloth! While making believe to be a poor man, he must have been 
putting by a niee nest-egg ; else how could he buy all that furniture?” 

Soon another phase of the affair set in: one that puzzled them 
exceedingly. It came about through an ebullition of temper. 

Mrs. Jonas had occasion to call upon the rector one afternoon, 
concerning some trouble that turned up in the parish: she being a 
district visitor and presiding at the mothers’ meetings. Mr. Lake 
was not at home. Emma sat in the parlour alone stitching away at 
new table-cloths and sheets. 

“He and mamma went out together after dinner,” said Emma, 
leaving her work to hand a chair to Mrs. Jonas. ‘I should not 
wonder if they are gone to the house. The carpets were to be laid 
down to-day.” 

She looked full at Mrs. Jonas as she said it, never blushing, never 
faltering. What with the bold avowal, what with the sight of the 
sheets and the table linen, and what with the wretched condition of 
affairs, the disappointment at heart, the discomfort altogether, Mrs. 
Jonas lost her temper. 

‘“* How dare you stand there with a bold face and acknowledge 
such a thing to me, you unmaidenly girl?” cried the widow, her 
anger bubbling over as she dashed away the offered chair. ‘“ The 
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mischief you are doing poor Mr. Lake is enough, without boasting 
of it.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Emma, opening her eyes wide, and 
feeling more inclined to laugh than to cry, for her mood was ever 
sunny, ‘‘ what am I doing to him?” 

How Mrs. Jonas spoke out all that was in her mind, she could 
never afterwards recall. Emma Topcroft, gazing and listening, could 
not remain ignorant of her supposed fault now; and she burst into a 
fit of laughter. Mrs. Jonas longed to box her ears. She regarded 
it as the very incarnation of impudence. 

“Marry me! J/e/ Mr. Lake! My goodness !—what can have 
put such a thing into all your heads?” cried Emma, in a rapture 
of mirth. ‘‘ Why, he is forty-five if he’sa day! He’d not think 
of me: he couldn’t. He came here when I was a little child: he 
does not look upon me as much else yet. Well, I never!” 

And the words came out in so impromptu a fashion, the surprise 
was so honestly genuine, that Mrs. Jonas saw there must be a mistake 
somewhere. She took the rejected chair then, her fears relieved, her 
tone softened, and began casting matters about in her mind; still 
not seeing any way out of them. 

‘Ts it your mother he is going to marry?” cried she, the lame 
solution presenting itself to her thoughts, and speaking it out on the 
spur of the moment. It was Emma’s turn to be vexed now. 

“Oh, Mrs. Jonas, how can you!” she cried with spirit. ‘‘ My 
poor old mother!” And somehow Mrs. Jonas felt humiliated, and 
bit her lips in vexation at having spoken at all. 

‘* He evidently zs going to be married,” she urged presently, return- 
ing to the charge. 

“He is not going to marry me,” said Emma, threading her 
needle. ‘‘Or to marry my mother either. I can say no more 
than that.” 

“You have been going to London with him to choose some 
furniture: bedsteads, and carpets and things,” contended Mrs. 
Jonas. 

“Mamma has gone with him to choose it all: Mr. Lake would 
have got finely taken in, with his inexperience. As to me, I wanted 
to go too, and they let me. They said it would be as well that 
young eyes should see as well as theirs, especially the colours of the 
carpets and the patterns of the crockery-ware.” 

‘*What a misapprehension it has been!” gasped Mrs Jonas. 

“Quite so—if you mean about me,” agreed Emma. “T like 
Mr. Lake very much; I respect him above everybody in the world ; 
but for anything else—such a notion never entered my head: and 
I am sure it would not enter his.” 

Mrs. Jonas, bewildered, but intensely relieved, wished Emma good 
afternoon civilly, and went away to enlighten the world. A reaction 
set in: hopes rose again to fever heat. If it was neither Emma Top- 
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croft nor her mother, why it must be somebody else, argued the 
ladies, old and young, and perhaps she was not chosen yet: and the 
next day they were running about the parish more than ever. 


III. 


SEATED in her drawing-room, in her own particular elbow-chair, in 
the twilight of the summer’s evening, was Miss Deveen. Near to 
her, telling a history, his voice low, his conscious face slightly flushed, 
sat the Rector of St. Matthew’s. The scent from the garden flowers 
came pleasantly in at the open window; the moon, high in the 
heavens, was tinting the trees with her silvery light. One might 
have taken them for two lovers, sitting there to exchange vows, 
and going in for romance. 

Miss Deveen was at home alone. I was escorting that other 
estimable lady to a “penny reading” in the adjoining district, St. 
Jude’s, at which the clergy of the neighbourhood were expected 
to gather in full force, including the Rector of St. Matthew’s. It 
was a special reading, sixpence admission, got up for the benefit of 
St. Jude’s vestry fire-stove, which wanted replacing with a new one. 
Our ‘parish, including Cattledon, took up the cause with zeal, and 
would not have missed the reading for the world. We flocked to 
it in numbers. 

Disappointment was in store for some of us, however, for the 
Rector of St. Matthew’s did not appear. He called, instead, on 
Miss Deveen, confessing that he had hoped to find her alone, and 
to get half an hour’s conversation with her: he had been wishing 
for it for some time, as he had a tale to tell. 

It was a tale of love. Miss Deveen, listening to it in the soft 
twilight, could but admire the man’s constancy of heart and his 
marvellous patience. 

In the West of England, where he had been curate before coming 
to London, he had been very intimate with the Gibson family—the 
medical people of the place. The two brothers were in partner- 
ship, James and Edward Gibson. Their father had retired upon 
a bare competence, for village doctors don’t often make fortunes, 
leaving the practice to these two sons. The rest of his sons and 
daughters were out in the world—Mrs. Topcroft was one of them. 
William Lake’s father had been the incumbent of this parish, and the 
Lakes and the Gibsons were ever close friends. The incumbent died; 
another parson was appointed to the living; and subsequently 
William Lake became the new parson’s curate, upon the enjoyable 
stipend of fifty pounds a year. How ridiculously improvident it was 
of the curate and Emily Gibson to fall in love with one another, 
wisdom could testify. They did; and there was an end of it, and 
went in for all kinds of rose-coloured visions after the fashion of such 
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like poor mortals in this lower world. And when he was appointed 
to the curacy of St. Matthew’s in London, upon a whole one hundred 
pounds a year, these two people thought Dame Fortune was opening 
her favours upon them. They plighted their troth solemnly, and 
exchanged broken sixpences. 

Mr. Lake was thirty-one years of age then, and Emily was nineteen. 
He counted forty-five now, and she thirty-three. Thirty-three! Daisy 
Dutton would have tossed her little impertinent head, and classed 
Miss Gibson with the old ladies at the Alms Houses, who were 
verging on ninety. 

Fourteen summers had drifted by since that troth-plighting; and 
the lovers had been living—well, not exactly upon hope, for hope 
seemed to have died out completely ; and certainly not upon love, 
for they did not meet: better say, upon disappointment. Emily, 
the eldest daughter of the younger of the two brothers, was but one 
of several children, and her father had no fortune to give her. She 
kept the house, her mother being dead, and saw to the younger 
children, patiently training and teaching them. And any chance of 
brighter prospects appeared to be so very hopeless, that she had long 
ago ceased to look for it. 

As to William Lake, coming up to London all cock-a-hoop with 
his rise in life, he soon found realization not answer to expectation. 
He found that a hundred a year in that expensive metropolis, did 
not go so very much further than his fifty pounds went in the cheap 
and remote village. Whether he and Emily had indulged a hope of 
setting up housekeeping on the hundred a year, they best knew; 
it might be good in theory, it was not to be accomplished in prac- 
tice. It’s true that money went further in those days than it goes 
in these; still, without taking into calculation future incidental 
expenses that marriage might bring in its train, they were not silly 
enough to risk it. For, contingencies arise in most new households, 
as the world knows ; the kitchen chimney may fall down some windy 
morning, and it costs money to build it up again. 

When William Lake had been five years at St. Matthew’s, and 
found he remained just as he was, making both ends meet upon 
the pay, and saw no vista of being anywhere else to the end; or of 
gaining more, he wrote to release Emily from her engagement. The 
heartache at this was great on both sides, not to be got over lightly. 
Emily did not rebel; did not remonstrate. A sensible, good, self- 
enduring girl, she would not for the world have crossed him, or 
added to his care; if he thought it right that they should no longer 
be bound to one another, it was not for her to think differently. So 
the plighted troth was recalled and the broken sixpences were de- 
spatched back again. Speaking in theory, that is, you understand : 
practically, I don’t in the least know whether the sixpences were 
returned or kept. It must have been a farce altogether, take it at 
the best: for they had just gone on silently caring for each other ; 
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patiently bearing—perhaps in a corner of their hearts even slightly 
hoping—all through these later years. 

Miss Deveen drew a deep breath as the rector’s voice died away 
in the stillness of the room. What a number of these long- 
enduring, silently-borne cases the world could tell of, and how 
deeply she pitied them, was very present to her then. 

“You are not affronted at my disclosing all this so fully, Miss 
Deveen ?” he asked, misled by her silence. ‘I wished to ” 

*‘ Affronted!” she interposed. ‘‘Nay, how could I be? Iam 
lost in the deep sympathy I feel—with you and with Emily Gibson. 
What a trial it has been !—how hopeless it must have appeared. 
You will marry now.” 

“Yes. I could not bring myself to disclose this abroad prema- 
turely,” he added ; ‘‘though perhaps I ought to have done it before 
beginning to furnish the house, I find that some of my friends, 
suspecting something from that fact, have been wondering whether 
I was thinking of Emma Topcroft. Though indeed I feel quite 
ashamed to repeat to you any idea that is so obviously absurd, poor 
little girl!” 

Miss Deveen burst out laughing. ‘‘How did you hear that?” 
she asked. 

‘From Emma herself. She heard of it from—from—Mrs. Jonas, 
I think it was—and repeated it to me, and to her mother, in the 
highest state of glee. To Emma, it seemed only fun: she is young 
and thoughtless.” 

“IT conclude Emma has known of your engagement ?” 

‘Only lately. Mrs. Topcroft knew of it from the beginning : 
Emily is her niece. She knew also that I released Emily from the 
engagement years ago, and she thought I did rightly, my future 
being so hopeless. But how very silly people must be to suppose I 
could think of that child Emma! I must set them right.” 

** Never you mind the people,” cried Miss Deveen. ‘‘ Don’t set 
them right until you feel quite inclined to do it. As to that, I 
believe Emma has done it already. How long is it that you and 
Emily have waited for one another ?” 

** Fourteen years.” 

‘* Fourteen years! It seems like a lifetime. Do not let another 
day go on, Mr. Lake; marry at once.” 

“That was one of the points on which I wished to ask your 
opinion,” he rejoined, his tone taking a hesitating turn, his face 
shrinking from the moonlight. ‘ Do you think it would be wrong of 
me to marry—almost directly? Would it be at all unseemly ?” 

““Wrong? Unseemly?” cried Miss Deveen. ‘In what way ?” 

‘‘T hardly know. It may appear to the parish so very hurried. 
And it is but a short time since my kind rector died.” 

“Never you mind the parish,” reiterated Miss Deveen. ‘‘ The 
parish would fight at your marriage, though it were put off for a 
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twelvemonth; be sure of that. As to Mr. Selwyn, he.was no 
relative of yours. Surely you have waited long enough! Were I 
your promised wife, sir, I’d not have you at all unless you married 
me to-morrow morning.” 

They both laughed a little. ‘ Why should the parish fight at 
my marriage, Miss Deveen?” he suddenly asked. 

“Why?” she repeated ; thinking how entirely void of conceit he 
was, how unconscious he had been all along in his deprecating 
modesty. ‘Oh, people always grumble at everything, you know. 
If you were to remain single, they would say you ought to marry ; 
and if you. marry, they'll think you might as well have remained 
single. Don’t trouble your head about the parish, and don’t tell 
anybody a syllable beforehand if you’d rather not. J shouldn’t.” 

‘You have been so very kind to me always, Miss Deveen, and I 
have felt more grateful than I can say. I hope—lI hope you will 
like my wife. I hope you will allow me to bring her here, and 
introduce her to you.” 

‘TI like her already,” said Miss Deveen. ‘As to your bringing 
her here, if she lived near enough you should both come here to 
your wedding-breakfast. What a probation it has been!” 

The tears stood in his grey eyes. ‘‘ Yes, it has been that; a trial 
hardly to be imagined. I don’t think we quite lost heart, either 
she or I, Not that we have ever looked to so bright an ending as 
this ; but we knew that God saw all things, and we were content to 
leave ourselves in His hands.” 

*‘T am sure that she is good and estimable! One to be loved.” 

‘Indeed she is. Few are like her.” 

‘* Have you never met—all these fourteen years ?” 

‘Yes; three or four times. When I have been able to take a 
holiday I have gone down there to my old rector; he was always 
glad to see me. It has not been often, as you know,” he added. 
‘Mr. Selwyn could not spare me.” 

“T know,” said Miss Deveen. ‘“ He took all the holidays, and 
you all the work.” 

‘‘ He and his family seemed to need them,” spoke the clergyman 
from his unselfish heart. ‘‘ Latterly, when Emily and I have met, 
we have only allowed it to be as strangers.” 

‘Not quite as strangers, surely !” 

“No, no; I used the word thoughtlessly. I ought to have said 
as friends.” 

‘Will you pardon me for the question I am about to ask you, 
and not attribute it to impertinent curiosity ?”” resumed Miss Deveen. 
‘“‘ How have you found the money to furnish your house? Or are 
you doing it on credit ?” 

His whole face lighted up with smiles, ‘The money is Emily’s, 
dear Miss Deveen, Her father, Edward Gibson, sent me his cheque 
for three hundred pounds, saying it was all he should be able 
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to do for her, but he hoped it might be enough for the furni- 
ture,”’ 

Miss Deveen took his hands in hers as he rose to leave. ‘I 
wish you both all the happiness that the world can give,” she said, 
in her earnest tones. ‘ And I think—I feel sure—Heaven’s bless- 
ing will rest upon you.” 


We turned out from the penny-reading like bees from a hive, 
openly wondering what could have become of Mr. Lake. Mrs. 
Jonas hoped his head was not splitting—she had seen him talking 
to Miss Cattledon long enough in the afternoon in that hot King’s 
Road to bring on a sun-stroke. Upon which Cattledon retorted 
that the ginger-cordial might have disagreed with him. With the 
clearing up as to Emma Topcroft, these slight amenities had recom- 
menced. 

Miss Deveen sat reading by-lamp-light when we got home. 
Taking off her spectacles, she began asking us about the penny- 
reading ; but never a hint gave she that she had had a visitor. 

Close upon this Mr. Lake took ‘a week’s holiday, leaving that 
interesting young deacon as his substitute, and a brother rector to 
preach on the Sunday morning. Nobody could divine what on 
earth he had gone out for, as Mrs. Herriker put it, or what part of 
the world he had betaken himself to. Miss Deveen kept counsel ; 
Mrs. Topcroft and Emma never opened their lips. 

The frightful truth came out one morning, striking the parish all 
of aheap. They read it inthe Z7mes, amidst the marriages. “The 
Reverend William Lake, Rector of St. Matthew’s, to Emily Mary, 
eldest daughter of Edward Gibson, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons.” Indignation set in. 

‘*T have heard of gay deceivers,” gasped Miss Barlow, who was 
at the least as old as Cattledon, and sat in the churchwarden’s pew 
at church, ‘‘ but I never did hear of deceit such as this. And for a 
clergyman to be guilty of it!” 

‘I’m glad I sent him a doll,” giggled Daisy Dutton. “I daresay 
it is a doll he has gone and married.” 

This was said in the porch, after morning prayers. While they 
were all at it, talking as fast as tongues could go, Emma Topcroft 
chanced to pass. They pounced upon her forthwith. 

‘Married! Oh yes, of course he is married ; and they are coming 
home on Saturday,” said Emma, in response. 

‘Ts she a doll ?” cried Daisy. 

‘She is about the nicest girl you ever saw,” returned Emma; 
“though of course not much of a girl now; and they have waited 
for one another fourteen years.” 

Fourteen years! Thoughts went back, in mortification, to slippers 
and cushions. Mrs. Jonas cast regrets to her ginger-cordial. 

“Of course he has a right to be engaged—and to have slyly 
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kept it to himself, making believe he was a free man: but to go 
off surreptitiously to his wedding without a word to anybody !—I 
don’t know what /e may call it,” panted Mrs. Herriker, in virtuous 
indignation, ‘ J call it conduct unbefitting a gentleman. He could 
have done no less had he been going to his hanging.” 

“He would have liked to speak, I think, but could not get up 
courage for it; he is the shyest man,” cried Emma. “ But he did not 
go off surreptitiously : some people knew of it. Miss Deveen knew— 
and Dr. Galliard knew—and we knew—and I feel nearly sure Mr. 
Chisholm knew, he simpered so the other day when he called for the 
books. I daresay Johnny Ludlow knew.” 

All of which was so much martyrdom to Jemima Cattledon, 
listening with a face of vinegar. Miss Deveen !—and Johnny Lud- 
low !—and those Topcrofts !—while sie had been kept in the dark ! 
She jerked up her skirts to cross the wet road, inwardly vowing 
never to put faith in surpliced man again. 

We went to church on Sunday morning to the sound of the ting- 
tang. Mr. Lake, looking calm and cool as usual, was stepping into 
the reading-desk : in the rector’s pew sat a quiet-looking and quietly 
dressed young lady with what Miss Deveen called, then and after- 
wards, a sweet face. Daisy Dutton took a violent fancy to her 
at first-sight : truth to say, so did I. 

Our parish—the small knot of week-day church-goers in it— 
could not get over it at all. Moreover, just at this time they 
lost Mr. Chisholm, whose year was up. Some of them “ went 
over” to St. Jude’s in a body; that church having recently set up 
daily services, and a most desirable new curate who could “intone.” 
‘‘ As if we would attend that slow old St. Matthew’s now, to hear 
that slow old parson Lake!” cried Mrs. Herriker, craning her neck 
disparagingly. Baie 

The disparagement did not affect William Lake. He-proved as 
indefatigable as rector as he had been as curate, earning the golden 
opinions he deserved. And he and his wife were happy. 

But he would persist in declaring that all the good which had 
come to him was owing to me; that but for my visit to London at 
that critical time, Sir Robert Tenby would never have heard there 
was such a man as himself in the world. 

“It is true, Johnny,” said Miss Deveen. ‘But you were only 
the humble instrument in the hand of God.” 

Jounny LuDLow, 
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A DAY WITH THE SEALS. 


By CHARLES W. Woop. 


gy eae So OU have already 

= accompanied me to 
Shetland, reader. Bear 
with me whilst I endea- 
» vour briefly to place be- 
fore you the record of a 
day that falls to the expe- 
rience of few visitors to 
that northern archipelago. 
There are spots in the 
island whose resources 
are sufficiently unknown 
not to be sought by many 
explorers: sufficiently re- 
mote to keep even the 
few from courting their 
hidden mysteries. 

Early one morning we started in a species of dog-cart for a drive 
up or down the country—as the fancy of the traveller may consider 
it. It would puzzle awise man—or a “ wise woman” either—to say 
which is which in Shetland. Whatever my destination, it invariably 
seemed tome uphill all the way there, and uphill all the way back. 
Memory seems to accuse me of having already made this remark, but 
that only proves the strength and reality of the impression. In point 
of fact the roads are a series of undulations, sometimes gracefully 
waving, at others steep and abrupt, the rise and fall being pretty 
equally divided. 

A drive of some twenty-four miles lay between us and Dunross- 
ness; and as they do not urge their cattle in Shetland any more than 
they hurry themselves, we started betimes in the morning. The 
vehicle was half dog-cart, half gig, but, being in Shetland, we must 
not forget to call it a machine. Never was machine better laden. 
At length it positively refused to take in more: it, the machine, not 
the driver. No Shetlander would submit to the humility of the 
neuter pronoun. They have no violets to set them a good example, 
and perhaps we must not be too hard upon them for not rising 
above their level : for shining only according to their lights. 

There were four travellers to begin with, for our landlady, Mrs. 
Sinclair, of Leog, accompanied us. We were to put up for a week 
at her mother’s, and she was glad to make use of an opportunity that 
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fulfilled so many conditions ; or, in homely phrase, killed many birds 
with one stone. It afforded her a week’s change from the monotony 
of Lerwick, and holiday from her daily round of household duties ; 
it would benefit her health ; it gave her the not very frequent pleasure 
of a few days spent with her mother; and it enabled her to 
superintend the domestic arrangements of the mother’s establishment 
during the period of our sojourn. 

Beyond and above the four travellers, already somewhat of a load 
for the little Shetland horse—it has aforetime been remarked that in 
Shetland they call their ponies horses, and in Orkney their horses 
ponies—we had our guns; a hamper containing a good store of pro- 
visions towards a week’s consumption, necessary precaution in the 
barren land of our destination ; two small portmanteaus ; a mysterious 
box belonging to our hostess, generally supposed to contain presents 
for the good folk at Boddam, and sundry additions for our own 
table; and various other freight, such as cartridge-bags, great-coats, 
&c. The horse, however, bravely started, and we made steady, 
though quiet progress. 

It was eight o’clock and a gloomy morning—in the words of the 
ancient watchman. One of us had a head racking with pain—the 
result of constitution, suspicious reader, not untimely vigils—but the 
effort to start had to be made, or the expedition abandoned—an 
alternative not to be thought of. The first half of the journey, as far 
as Sand Lodge and the ironworks, was familiar to me. The same 
winding, twisting, undulating roads, with here and there a hole to 
trap the unwary: the isolated cottages, whose inmates suggested 
living examples of stagnation. The hills rising about us in quiet, 
gloomy repose, covered with furze, their outlines unbroken by a 
single tree: no shade under which to shelter from the midday sun ; 
white patches representing the inevitable flocks of geese,,who meet 
and have pitched battles and retire, resting upon their laurels and 
ruffled feathers—quite as clever as the Zulus in their organization, 
and far more respectable in their appearance. Now and again, 
glimpses of the shining, shimmering sea; many a jutting rock and 
sandy bank rendered familiar by our boating expeditions. 

And here, whilst alluding to geese, a slight anecdote may be re- 
corded that occurred just before my last visit to Shetland, proving 
that the genus is not altogether confined to the animal kingdom, and 
that if Darwin had only taken this view of his case, he might not 
have floundered so hopelessly into the ridiculous. 

A commercial traveller visiting Shetland on business thoughts 
intent, rashly ventured to vary work with pleasure, and embarked on 
a day’s sport, in company with a number of friends, one or two of 
whom were of a lively turn of mind. Scouring the deserted country, 
they came upon a flock of these perambulating birds. ‘Wild 
geese !” exclaimed the commercial traveller, trembling with excite- 
ment, and seeing sport in anticipation. 
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“‘ Doubtless,” replied a wag, who knew better. ‘ Brent geese, I 
firmly believe, scarce and valuable ; rare birds for stuffing.” 

‘‘T must have one of them,” returned our traveller, pale with 
emotion. ‘ You fellows keep in the background whilst I step out.” 

“ By all means,” cried one. ‘Take a long aim and a sure aim ; 
mark the biggest bird, and be dead on him.” 

The traveller stepped out on tiptoe, though the birds were half a 
mile away. The rest of the party remained behind, with difficulty 
suppressing loud laughter. The traveller made way, and by-and-by 
a report was heard, and a bird lay prone upon the field of slaughter. 
The remainder of the flock scattered in wild confusion. The suc- 
cessful sportsman, discarding his toes for his heels, flew towards his 
prize. 














STREET IN LERWICK. 


We have many of us seen, at a country fair, those machines so 
constructed that, the moment the centre of the target is hit by the 
successful aimer, up springs an apparition in the shape of some 
hideous goblin or vampire. So it was in this case. No sooner had 
the smoke cleared from the gun than out sprang a goblin in the 
shape of a Shetland wife, from a cottage hard by, and with wings to 
which fury lent their aid, bore down upon the sportsman. He, 
amazed at his prowess, was gazing, as in a trance of delight, at the 
beautiful creature. Somehow it seemed to him that for a wild goose 
its aspect was strangely tame and familiar. 

The woman was the owner of the flock, and of course her best 
bird had been sacrificed. She demanded compensation. Nothing 
less than a pound would repay her. 

* A pound, woman! and for a stupid old goose!” cried the 
startled sportsman, whose eyes were now opened to the truth, “A 
pound ! you must be mad, or dreaming!” 
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Mad or dreaming, she claimed a pound, and would take nothing 
less. As for the goose being stupid, she could not tell: she knew 
nothing about that ; but it was the best sitter of the flock, and as 
such was cheap at a pound, She was a loser even at that; anyway 
she would take no less. 

The contention waxed loud and long, and the traveller bid up- 
wards from one shilling to five. He would go no higher, whilst the 
obdurate woman would not abate one jot of her demand. 

It ended at last in the unfortunate sportsman declaring that he 
would pay zothing, whilst the virago, shaking her fist in the air, vowed 
she would. get the better of him yet, and they should see what the 
morrow would bring forth. Each went his way ; and the dead goose 
possibly fell a prey to the ravens—those lawyers of the air, so to 








SHETLAND ROCKS. 


speak, who, when folk fall out, are kind enough to step in and smooth 
matters over by appropriating to themselves the bone of contention. 

The next morning, like an outraged and avenging Nemesis, the 
late owner of the bird made a triumphant entry into Lerwick, and 
cited her complaint and her claim before the sheriff. The latter, after 
a moment’s consideration, being a man of peace, sent a private message 
to the commercial traveller, advising him to pay the money, otherwise 
he would be detained another week in Shetland, which, in the end, 
would cost him much more than the present claim Thus driven 
into a corner, the unhappy man consented to satisfy the unjust 
demand; and when the woman boldly appeared to receive her own, 
threw her a sovereign. 

“No! no!” said this financier in petticoats, “you don’t think 
I’m coming all this way, wasting my time for nothing. You'll just 
pay me fifteen shillings for a machine to take me back again, or I 
don’t stir from the spot.” 
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And it was paid. So that before he had done, his shot at a 
wild” goose had cost him £1 155., though there had been nothing 
wild about the matter but the chase itself, and, probably, the humour 
in which the unfortunate victim quitted the shores of Shetland. 

To return. At a half-way house we stayed awhile, to give the 
horse a rest, as well as ourselves. Here the good people made a 
decoction of strong tea, which, administered by the kindly hands of 
Mrs. Sinclair, presently had the desired effect. We had scarcely pro- 
ceeded half an hour on our journey, when all traces of headache 
cleared away like mist before the sun. One moment Purgatory, the 
next Paradise. So much for Shetland tea. They may have a per- 
nicious way of making it, already alluded to in a previous paper, but 
want of strength is not one of its absent properties. Whatever 
virtues or vices’ the leaf may contain are bound to yield themselves 
up to the process. 

Towards four o’clock we reached Boddam, in Dunrossness, a small 
settlement consisting of two houses, one of which was the post.and 
telegraph office, the other in the occupation of Mrs, Laurence, our 
hostess for the week. « Mrs. Laurence had been established there 
many a long year, was looked up to and consulted by the people 
round about ; kept the general shop, which her goodness of heart: pre- 
vented from being anything but a loss to her, and where she sold 
every conceivable article, from patent medicines for: the relief: of the 
body, to tracts for the healing of the soul.. How far each fulfilled 
its destiny I never stayed to enquire, but sure I am that-he who goes 
in largely for the one had best not neglect the other also. ‘Nor did 
Mrs, Laurence despise.the more wholesome condiments; of:life, such 
as tea, sugar, flour, and: other necessaries, that go so far to form the 
sum-total of human happiness. On such trifles, light as air, does 
the weal or woe of this sublunary existence for the most part depend. 

It was a quaint little place, and I felt, as I made my acquaintance 
with my quarters, that, cavalierly as I had once looked upon Lerwick 
we had left a palace behind us. And it is certain that anyone going 
to Shetland, and not staying at the hotel, cannot do better than write 
or telegraph to Mrs. Sinclair, of Leog, Lerwick, and rank themselves 
especially fortunate if she can take them in. The only doctor the 
neighbourhood could boast now lodged with Mrs. Laurence. G. and 
I were to share his sitting-room, and must make the most and the 
best of the one unoccupied bed-chamber. It was the largest room 
in the house, which was some comfort, though not very much. One 
bed was out of sight, in a recess in the wall, small and narrow;. once 
in, you felt as if you had got into a good-sized coffin, in which there 
was just room to turn round uncomfortably. Perhaps it might be 
likened to a berth in a ship—an unendurable state of things any- 
where but at sea, and under conditions in which for the first half- 
hour you are afraid you will die, and for the next half-hour you are 
afraid you will ot die. ‘The voice, issuing from that recess at 
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Boddam, had a muffled, far-off sound, as though it came from 
another world. 

The room was in possession of two distinct smells: strong, stale, 
overpowering peat smoke, which almost choked us: and the smell 
of a doctor’s laboratory ; so that we were now and then seized with a 
spasmodic gasping for breath that baffled the doctor’s skill, whilst it 
drove him half wild with delight at what he looked upon as the 
discovery of a new disease. He even prepared and half wrote a 
treatise thereupon, when an accident, to be recorded in its place, 
opened his eyes to the truth, explained the wonder, and scattered 
his half-written treatise to the surrounding population in the shape 
of wrapperings for physic bottles. 

Our rooms were at the top of an almost perpendicular staircase, 
which threatened every time we went down to precipitate us quickly 
to the bottom. We could easily touch the ceiling of our room, but 
less easily stand upright in it, whilst the small, low windows admitted 
but little daylight. I one day rashly put my head out, to watch 
Kirstie’s manceuvres in saddling the doctor’s horse—as Peepy Jellyby 
inserted his through the area railings ; and it required the combined 
efforts of the establishment to get it back again, raising a bump here 
and depressing another there, until my head undulated like the 
Shetland hills, and would have delighted any phrenologist at hand to 
take observations.«. Kirstie, indeed, though she had never read 
“ Bleak House,” offered to stand outside and receive my-body as it 
descended ;,, but there was a wicked twinkle in her eye, warning 
that she meant mischief, and not wishing to go back to Lerwick in 
fragments, I protested againstthe experimenty ‘:: 

Kirstie was the character of the ‘house; a botn’ original; at once 
the right hand and the plague and despair of Mrs. Laurence’s life. 
She could do everything and anything—and upon occasion she 
could do nothing. There was power in the woman’s steel-grey 
glittering eyes and square-cut forehead, showing a disposition that 
could be kindly or the opposite according to her fancy. She had 
taken a liking to the doctor, and would do anything in the world to 
serve him, even to getting up in the middle of the night to saddle his 
horse ; but Mrs. Laurence had had people staying with her for whom 
Kirstie would move neither hand nor foot, under bribe or protest. 
Indeed, she was too independent and exalted to be reached by either, 
and when it pleased her, disdained alike filthy lucre and the most 
potent threats and denunciations. Happily for us we fell at once 
into her good graces, where we remained, and Kirstie was inde- 
fatigable in her endeavours to make us comfortable. 

She could not make the room more lofty, or give me a bed where any 
air reached me; she could not conjure away the suffocating smells ; 
but what she could do in all other ways, she did willingly, spicing 
her actions with an odd, quaint saying, or a witty remark worth a large 
amount of discomfort to hear. Mrs. Laurence, too, was so kind and 
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motherly in her ways and wishes, supplying our necessities to the 
utmost of her power, and making us welcome with so much earnest- 
ness, that we were rendered more than contented. For it was not 
everyone she would receive into her house, and to anyone it was a 
favour granted. Often I would go into the kitchen, the most com- 
fortable room in the place, and watch her, in her arm-chair by the fire, 
superintending the roasting of a bird, or the turning of a scone, her 
brain the while busy in giving me anecdotes of her life, and recol- 
lections of half a century and more. 

Every few minutes somebody would come into the adjoining shop, 
and she would hobble across to attend to her customer; then, re- 
turning to her seat, would take up the thread of her narrative where 














SCALLOWAY, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF SHETLAND. 


she had laid it down. She had been lame for many a long year 
now, and getting about was a trouble to her. 

One of our chief reasons for coming to Dunrossness being to have 
a day’s seal shooting, we made arrangements that night for an expe- 
dition on the morrow. The morning rose bright and warm; a blue, 
cloudless sky ; everything that could be desired in the way of weather. 
‘Not a breath of air was stirring. We started betimes and walked 
over to the bay, where Mr. M. and his son and their boat awaited 
us. The-long road was white and hot, and led past sand-hills, 
‘where the rabbits were playing at hide-and-seek, scampering into 
their holes as their sharp ears caught the sound of our steps and 
‘voices in the still air. But their fears were groundless; we had other 
game in view, and kept to the road, leaving the downs and the 
rabbits for another time. 

We were out upon the water before long, and rowing silently towards 
the island; where, with the help of a glass, we had discovered the 
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seals high and dry upon the rocks, basking in the sun. The scene was 
beautiful indeed: one of those pictures that take hold of the imagi- 
nation and remain there for ever. The blue transparent water, so 
often wildly raging, was to-day calm and quiet as a lake. It sparkled 
with myriads of sun flashes, that waved and danced on the ripples 
like things of life, as if in very phrensy of joy at this strange per- 
fection of climate and nature. The sky above was blue and brilliant 
as the water below: no cloud was visible. To our right the sea ran 
up into the land, forming the bay of Quendale, and under the hills 
stood out its lonely grey mansion. To our left was the grand head- 
land of Sumburgh, crowned with its white lighthouse, the first sight 
of Shetland that greets the approaching traveller from the south. 





CoRN MILL AT SCALLOWAY. 


Under the shadow of the hill were the ruins of Jarlshof, so cele- 
brated by Scott by the romantic use he has made of them in the 
Pirate. .To the left, before us, stretched the ocean, the small seal 
island lying directly in our path; while the magnificent Fitful Head 
lay just beyond, gloomy, frowning, majestic, age after age indifferent 
to and defying the mighty winds and the furious lashings of the 
north sea. 

What recollections the very word conjured up! Of days gone by 
—halcyon days to their generation, when Scott was rousing the world 
with his wonderful creations, and the Pirate so distinctly brought the 
' then far off islands of Shetland to his readers’ ken. At once the 
whole string of characters rose up before one’s mental vision : the 
old Udaller, hot-tempered but generous; Minna and Brenda Troil, 
those red and white roses amongst sisters in the world of fiction ; 
the adventurous Cleveland, and the brave, lovable Mordaunt; the 
sentimental Claud: Halcro; the contemptible Triptolemus Yel- 
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lowley, and his sister, who certainly was not a rose either red or 
white, in fiction or reality : and last and most vivid of all, the grand 
Norna. But to-day the Fitful Head looked too calm and peaceful 
for Norna’s typical home: it was as though her spirit, at rest, had 
ceased to haunt the spot, and left it to everlasting repose. More in 
character with her memory would have been lowering clouds, and 
raging storm, and surging waves, lashing themselves from fury to fury 
and joining their roar to the wild clang of the sea-gull, and the low, 
swift flight of the cruel-looking cormorant. Then one might have seen 
in imagination the figure of Norna on the very edge of that gigantic 
precipice, her garments fluttering wildly, her long hair streaming to 
the winds, her hands uplifted, whilst, regardless of storm and tempest, 
of danger from that foothold where other man or woman had never 
trod, she extended her arms towards the ocean, muttering her spells 
and incantations, and changing the course of the winds at will. 

To-day all this had vanished. We had the water to ourselves, and 
shot on quietly as with muffled oars. We kept away from the sleeping 
seals, went round the island, and made for the further shore, lest the 
slightest sound should disturb them. Once or twice a gull flew across 
our path, wondering whether our intentions were honourable, or 
boded ill to his kind. But we gave him scant notice, and under the 
pilotage of M. and his son, who took .the oars, made silent and 
rapid progress. 

At length we. shot our boat into a narrow little creek, between the 
rocks, ran it. aground, and, pulled it high and dry.above the water. 
It would not do, on this, desert,island, to, get, back and find the boat 
had drifted out to sea. Then, taking up our guns, we quietly com- 
menced to walk across the island, to where the seals were lying. It 
was a wild, barren, solitary spot, abandoned to the multitude of sea- 
fowl that, undisturbed, here build their nests : and we four represented 
the whole world of mankind for the time being. 

When we neared the further shore on which the seals were lying, 
G. and I went down upon hands and knees, whilst M. and his son 
stealthily made for the ruin of an old stone hut, that might have 
existed in the days of Norna herself, and served her and her pacolet 
for a refuge when the fancy seized her to sleep beneath a roof. But 
the roof had long since disappeared : nothing remained but the bare 
walls of gray granite stones. Behind this shelter we watched M. and 
his son rise cautiously from their hands and knees and look round. 
Then they signed to us that all was right, and we continued our 
crawling process, dragging the guns with us, 

It was rising ground, and the summit of the slope lay between us 
and the seals. At length, when near the top, getting up from our 
hands, but keeping our knees, we looked out. Within forty yards of 
us five or six of the funny creatures were resting on the very edge of 
the rocks, so that one movement would instantly plunge them into 
the water out of sight and danger. ‘This was cunning on their part, 
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but not what we wanted. There would be no chance of a second 
shot at them; the first must do the work, if work was done. 

M. motioned to us not to be too dilatory: the slightest warning 
and away they would plunge, our chance with them. In his anxiety 
that we should have some sport, he was far more excited than we 
were. I half repented not having given up my gun to him, and 
become a mere spectator of the fun. 

We, indeed, were the essence of coolness, as we gazed over the 
slope at the seals, for a few moments’ enjoyment, and then quietly 
prepared to fire. 

“T will count three,” whispered G. ‘‘ Then both fire together.” 

As he spoke, one of the seals seemed roused to a sense of danger, 
lifted its head, and turned it rapidly from side to side. M. from his 
outpost was going frantic: this dilatoriness was unpardonable. He 
could not understand the refined luxury of delay in enjoyment. 

‘* Now for it,” said G. ‘ One—two—three !” 

I was a second behind time, and whether I did damage remained 
unknown ; probably, almost certainly, not. Before the echoes could 
reach the shore and bound from one hollow to another, the seals 
plunged into the water and dived. We looked: the rocks were bare. 
The seal—we had both aimed at the same—had not been killed, but 
as certainly it had been wounded. 

To wound and not:kill was more unsatisfactory than to have missed 
altogether. M. was:more disappointed for our sakes than we were 
for our own: whilst, his son, at that youthful age which judges only 
by the measure of success, and metes out its approval according to 
the proportion of its enthusiasm, was inclined to look upon us with 
a certain amount of contempt; until, later on, successful and far 
more difficult shots at birds reinstated us in his good opinion. 

We reached the rocks where the seals had lately been basking. 
For the moment all traces of them had disappeared, save a thin, 
oily streak in the water that told its own sad tale. Then, here and 
there, a little dark head popped up, and two bright, frightened eyes 
looked around,..saw the enemy, and plunged into the depths again. 
We might; have waited and taken another shot in the water, but we 
spared them. Had we rowed about the spot for some time we 
might probably have picked up the body of the wounded seal, which, 
heavily hit, could not live long. But we gave up the idea, and 
walked across the island over the rocks, and through the hollows 
and inequalities, startling the birds, and no longer hushing our voices 
now that all need for silence was at an end. 

I am not sure that this stroll about the island was not the 
pleasantest part of the whole thing ; so wild was the scene, so free, 
bracing, and enjoyable ; so utterly unfettered and unrestrained one felt 
in this remote solitude. The sea beat at the foot of the rocks with a 
calm, dreamy sound rare in these latitudes; the air was hot, glowing, 
and exhilarating to the last degree. A magnificent oyster-catcher flew 
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upwards, and a shot brought him down to earth with a last cry, and 
we gathered him up carefully as a grand specimen for mounting. 
Then we took a short rest upon the rocks, and watched the endless 
sun-flashes upon the water, and despatched a frugal luncheon. 
Making way back to the little creek, the boat, still high and dry 
upon the sand, was a goodly sight. We shot her into the water, and 
jumped in, and, taking the oars by turns, rowed round the Fitful Head. 











THE GIANT'S LEG, SHETLAND. 


Anyone standing on the summit might trace, far down, the out- 
lines of Scalloway, the ancient capital of Shetland, so picturesquely 
situated, with its ruined castle, built by cruel Patrick Stewart, its 
smiling voes, its gently undulating hills, its cultivated slopes, its great 
stretches of peat fields, black and sombre, where the girls and the old 
women, with their ‘‘ kishies” upon their backs, go to fill them with 
fuel, returning home in solitude or in bands, chatting and knitting as 
they walk. 

Under the rocks the magnificence of the headland was almost 
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appalling, high and wide, of colossal proportions, before which one 
grew dumb. A perfect forest of rocks sprang around out of the 
water, in and out of which we steered our course, whilst our voices 
sounded as if coming from the ‘‘long-drawn aisles” of some vast 
cathedral. In one part an immense wall of rock interposed between 
the mainland and the sea, as if jealously guarding it from the angry 
moods of the ocean. Here myriads of wild birds make their home, 
seldom molested by man, secure and happy: for few and rare are 
the visitors to Shetland who have the chance of rounding the Fitful 
Head. It is too remote to be attempted with impunity: boats 
are not to be had: accommodation is too limited to be found 
without previous arrangement, 
which is difficult to make; so 
much so that adventurous pedes- 
trians going down without warning 
may find, at the end of their long 
journey, no place of rest for their 
head, and nothing for it but a 
trudge back to Lerwick. Then 
the chances of getting out upon 
the water depend upon wind and 
weather, more proverbially uncer- 
tain here than in most places. 
That year had seen no day so 
favourable for our purpose as 
this : it came, and went, and came 
not again: on no other day during 
that week could we have ventured 
out upon the water. It had been 
made for us, and left nothing to 
be desired—save the trophy we . 
had left behind. PEAT GATHERER RETURNING HOME. 

Rowing back, we landed at a 
spot that would give us a shorter walk home. Climbing the steep, 
rugged rocks, we bade the remaining occupants of the boat farewell, 
and set out for Boddam. Our course lay over the downs, where the 
rabbits were disporting themselves, unconscious of danger. Unlike the 
wonderfully instinctive sea birds, they possess no sentinels or outposts 
to warn them of the enemy; but in revenge they have unpleasantly 
sharp ears that seem to tell them of sounds even where no sounds are. 

It had been a strangely pleasant day, but the walk home over the 
loose sandhills was long and tiring ; and one of us at least was not 
sorry to catch sight of Boddam sleeping under the shadow of the 
hill, whilst the blue peat-smoke, curling out of the kitchen chimney, 
suggested pleasant visions of dinner. 

We found Kirstie up to her eyes in work and importance. In the 
middle of the kitchen stood a long, tublike machine, about a yard 
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high and a foot and a half in diameter, narrowing at the top, and 
Kirstie, labouring with a churn-staff, was conjuring cream into butter, 
A strong, red-cheeked country girl, Kirstie’s fag, was looking on, and 
Kirstie would allow her occasionally to take a turn at the staff, standing 
over her to see that it was properly done. This churn-staff was being 
vigorously worked up and down to a distinct rhythm, or measure, 
without which Kirstie would not have believed in the butter that came. 
As she churned she shot forth her remarks to one or another: and 
we escaped not her quick penetration and sharp wit, when she refused 
to believe that the seal had been left behind to be stuffed. 

She had just been making a batch of scones, thirty or forty of them, 
and whilst churning, superintended the baking and turning in the 
oven. Delicious they were, though made of coarse meal of a dull 
dun colour; meal that had probably been ground in one of the little 
Shetland mills dotted about the country, and of which the accompany- 
ing illustrations will give some idea to the reader. I acknowledged 
their merit when she offered me one hot, smoking, and well-buttered, 
and asked for a compliment upon the lightness of her hand. Soon, 
too, the contents of the churn diminished, condensed, and the butter, 
from which the milk had: presently to be pressed, came in answer to 
the measured call of the churn-staff—that wordless song of the dairy. 

The next morning, before breakfast, we went out mushroom-hunting. 
Mrs, Sinclair carried a capacious basket, whilst G. took up his gun, 
for the express purpose of shooting a large black-backed gull. And 
shoot one he:did: a’magnificent creature : but unluckily it fell on the 
slope of the precipice, and was lost in the depths below. Grand 
depths they were, that caused a shudder as you looked over, and a 
step backwards. There are caves here, and we went into one of them, 
and walked through to.another opening, stepping round corners in a 
dexterous but not very safe manner, listening to the mighty sway of 
the ocean as it dashed against them, and shook them, and moved 
them not. On our return large supplies of mushrooms: gladdened 
the housewifely eyes of Mrs. Laurence, whe saw in them fine bottles 
of future ketchup, and begrudged us a few of the best as a bonne- 
bouche for our breakfast-table. But turning round suddenly, Kirstie 
set up a pantomine of winks and nods, intimating that she would 
look after our interest in the matter. 

It was towards the end of our week, and we were coming home’ 
leisurely one evening, after a good day’s sport on a neighbouring 
lake, a bag of fine trout over our shoulders, when we perceived in 
the vicinity of Boddam a large cloud of rising smoke, What 
could it mean? It seemed to increase, and we half fearfully, half 
wonderingly expressed our doubts. Could this be anything but fire? 
It looked very much like it. We had been absent eight hours 
at least: should we find Boddam a heap of ruins? But the house, 
at any rate, was standing. 

Once inside, we found the women folk in as much commotion as a 
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hen yard invaded by afox. Mrs. Laurence’s usually pale, placid face 
was red and agitated, whilst Kirstie in words and activity had trans- 
formed herself from one woman into twenty. ‘She always said so; 
she knew it would be; if folks wouldna have their foul chimneys 
swept, they must expect a fire; it was only a natural consequence ; 
you couldna expect duck’s eggs in a hen’s nest. The next thing, the 
house would be burnt about their heads, or they burnt in their beds. 
But as no harm had happened, she must say it was a very fine, cheap, 
and quick way of cleaning a chimney: and if it gave them a little 
fright, it saved a deal o’ bother.” 

All this. was uttered in rapid, northern brogue possessing a power 
of its own: and so saying, she darted upwards to our sitting-room, 
with a singed sheep’s head, one of the delicacies of the country. 
We should have our dinner, said Kirstie, whatever happened ; a 
pleasant hearing, for we were hungry as hunters. 

Thankful we felt for all concerned that it was no worse: and 
especially that it cleared the house of the abominable peat smell and 
smoke that had half suffocated, half kippered, half consumed us. 
The mysterious attacks, so much the delight and puzzle of the doctor, 
disappeared, like the smoke, literally into thin air, and his treatise 
had to be abandoned. ‘The disappointment was too much for him ; 
shortly afterwards he “went south,” married, and Boddam and its 
neighbourhood knew him no more. 

His work there must have been hard and laborious, and he did 
it conscientiously. Often he would be called up in the middle of 
the night, and have many miles to ride before he got back from his 
patient. On such occasions, he told me, it would frequently be so 
dark that, unable to see his way, he would give the reins to his horse, 
and let it take its own road. The animal never missed its footing or 
went astray. If the same could only be said of ourselves 

That night, in answer to a telegram, our machine came down from 
Lerwick, and the next morning we started on our return journey. We 
left Mrs. Laurence in a maze of happiness too deep for words. She 
had had telegrams to say that her two sons, whom she had not seen 
for some years, were both coming to her by that night’s boat. The 
brothers also had not met for many years, and now—strange fact— 
each did not know that the other was coming. One was starting from 
Granton ; the other would join the boat as she passed Fair Isle, halt 
way between Orkney and Shetland: and the first one to help him on 
board, and grasp his hand would be his own long unseen brother. 
Strange coincidence, in this world of chance ! 

We left Boddam pleased with our week’s visit. Ina country where 
changes are few, and they more of degree than kind, it had been 
a break in our quiet Shetland life. 
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DESMOND’S MODEL. 


By Mary E, PENN. 
I. 
OUR o’clock on a sultry June afternoon. 

The sun beat fiercely on the Tuscan landscape; not a cloud 
dimmed the burning blue of the sky. The Apennines were dreaming 
in a haze of heat which softened their rugged outlines ; in the valley 
of the Secchia the river rippled languidly over its stony bed, bereaved 
of its myriad tributary streams. The grass was burnt brown, the 
vines were white with dust; only the olive-trees looked cool, with 
their soft grey-green foliage, vaguely suggesting mist and moonlight. 

Dust, drought, and sultry silence, broken only by the cigala’s tiny 
chirp, prevailed over all the landscape. 

At the end of the valley farthest from Lucca a rough, zigzag road 
winds upwards into the solitude of the hills. | Two figures were just 
now toiling up the steep ascent ; not Tuscan peasants, but a couple 
of Englishmen, in dusty tweed suits, each having a bundle of artists’ 
traps strapped above his well-worn knapsack. The taller of the two 
stepped out at a good pace some yards in advance of his companion, 
singing ‘‘ Mandolinata” in a musical baritone; the other, who was 
some years older, and of a stouter build, plodded on stolidly behind 
him, pausing now and then to wipe his forehead, and grumble at the 
heat.’ His pauses grew more frequent as they proceeded, for the 
road got steeper at every yard. At length, when a sudden turn 
revealed’ another long ascent before them, he uttered a smothered 
groan, and, stopping abruptly, hailed his companion. 

“* Hallo—Desmond !”' 

The latter turned. ‘‘ What is it ?” 

His friend only beckoned in reply, and, sitting down on the sun- 
burnt turf by the road-side, unstrapped his knapsack, and leaned 
back with a long sigh of ‘relief. Desmond paused a moment, then 
came leisurely back, humming the conclusion of his song. He was 
as handsome a young fellow as you will meet in a summer day. | 
Fair, but sunburnt, with curly brown hair, frank, happy blue eyes, 
and a smile whose caressing sweetness few men, and still fewer 
women, could resist. He was dressed with an odd mixture of dandi- 
fied nicety and Bohemian carélessness. A paint-stained coat and 
battered brigand hat~ seemed little in harmony with his superfine 
‘linen, to say nothing of the diamond ring on his little finger, which 
showed to advantage at this moment, as he stood twirling the ends 
of his moustache, and looking down at his friend on the bank. 

“Well, old fellow, what’s the matter ?” 
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“The matter is that I am dead-beat. Not another step can I go 
up this heart-breaking hill.” 

“Ts it, then, your intention to spend the night on that bank?” 

Tt is my intention to rest here till after sunset at all events; unless 
some good Samaritan with a cart happens to pass by, and will give 
me a lift.” 

“Well, but my good fellow, you must be shockingly out of con- 
dition to be so easily knocked up. The fact is, Thorburn—don’t be 
offended—you are getting fat.” 

“‘Fat!” Thorburn sat upright to give emphasis to his indignant 
protest. ‘Fat! it’s a libel. I was never in better training. But 
on a road like this, with the thermometer at heayen knows how much 
in the shade 7 

“Stop, stop!” interrupted Desmond, laughing. “I retract. I 
apologise. It is the heat, of course. You see we left Lucca an hour 
too late this morning 7 

“Yes, you were flirting with that pretty American widow at ‘the 
Hotel del’ Universo; otherwise ——” 

‘“* How could I better employ myself while you were snoring, you 
lazy humbug. If you had got up when I called you, instead of pitch- 
ing a boot at me, and going to sleep again, we should have been at 
San Giovanni-della-Rocca by this time.” 

“Well, if you are in a hurry to reach San-what-its-name, go on, 
and leave me to follow at my leisure.” 

‘In a hurry ? not I,” Desmond returned, throwing himself on the 
grass at his friend’s side, and lighting a cigar.- ‘‘ I am quite content 
to sit in the sun, and let things take their course.” 

A pause of meditative puffing. 

“* How still it is; how lonely, how grand! What a noble purple 
on those distant hills! One might be content to stay here for ever— 
‘the world forgetting, by the world forgot.’ ” 

‘‘The world would forget us soon enough, you may be sure,” 
muttered Thorburn. ‘A short memory is one of its many pleas- 
ing ” 

** Shut up, you old cynic, and don’t abuse the world,” interrupted 
Desmond. “It has its faults, no doubt ; but :— 











‘ Until you can show me a happier planet, 
More genial and bright, I’ll content me with this. 


29? 


He sang the lines, and then clasping his hands under his head, 
watched the smoke curling up from his cigar. 

Thorburn gave him a glance, half envious, half admiring, and 
wholly affectionate. In spite—or, perhaps, bécause of the difference 
in their characters—they were fast friends. They had been chums at 
school, fellow-students at the same drawing academy, and started 
abreast on the race of life. Desmond had already distanced his 
companion, but that fact had in no degree affected their friendship. 
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“Ves, you find it a jolly place, no doubt,” said Thorburn. ‘So 
should I, if I were in your shoes, with not a care to burden me.” 

“That remark shows how little you know me,” replied Desmond. 
‘Cares? Ihave heaps of them! I was brooding over one when 
you hailed me just now. Here we are, nearly at the end of our 
tour, and I have not yet found a model for my ‘ Lucretia Borgia.’ 
If she doesn’t turn up soon that great picture, which was to take the 
public by storm next May, will never be painted.” 

“T thought you found her at Lucca. The coppersmith’s hand- 
some wife ——” 

‘‘A glorious creature; but she was dark, my dear boy,” inter- 
rupted Desmond, raising himself on his elbow. ‘‘ Now, la Borgia 
was a golden blonde; there is a lock of her hair in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan. Are you listening ? ” 

“Yes,” Thorburn answered, drowsily. ‘‘ Well, perhaps you'll find 
her at San Giovanni: who knows? Suppose you go on, and look 
for her, and if there is a conveyance of any sort in the place, you 
can send down for me. Pray go.” 

“‘ Disinterested advice!” laughed the other, as he rose and shook 
himself. ‘‘ Would a wheelbarrow suit you, faute de mieux? If 
there is anything in the place that will carry you, I’ll send it; but if 
it doesn’t arrive in an hour’s time you had better walk on. Remem- 
ber, we are to put up at the ‘ Aguila Nera,’ in the Piazza.” 

He went a few yards, then paused, and stooped to read the half- 
defaced inscription on a boundary-stone which marked the point 
where a path branched off to the left. 

‘*T shall go this way,” he called out, looking back: “it is rougher, 
but shorter, I fancy.” 

‘¢ Stick to the road,” was Thorburn’s caution. 

“Tt zs the road, unless this thing fibs like a tombstone. ‘San 
Giovan’ del’ and some hieroglyphic, intended, no doubt, for 
Rocca. It’s all right. 4 rivederci /” 

And he was gone. 

Having watched him out of sight, Thorburn settled himself luxu- 
riously on the turf, put his knapsack under his head for a pillow, and 
in five minutes was fast asleep. 

The golden afternoon waned towards evening. As the sun de- 
clined, deep, gloomy purple shadows spread up the slopes, and - 
gradually enfolded the hills like an imperial mantle. A rosy light 
still lingered on the peaks, but the valleys were lost in soft, mysterious 
gloom. 

At length Thorburn woke, feeling chilled and stiff, and having only 
a hazy idea of where he was. Looking round, he was startled at 
the lengthening shadows, and hastily buckling on his knapsack, 
set off again. Having a rooted distrust of ‘short cuts,” however 
plausible, he kept to the main road. 

Soon, the sun’s red-rim dropped out of sight behind the farthest 
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mountain range ; the brief twilight was quickly past, and “ with great 
strides came the dark.” The sky was soon all luminous with stars ; 
then a ghostly light like dawn spread upwards from behind the cleft 
summit of La Pagna, and presently out of that light rose the full- 
orbed moon. 

The artist trudged on in the silence and the moonlight, his feet 
falling noiselessly on the dusty road, where himself was the only 
living object visible for miles. Once a convent-chime, ringing for 
the Benediction Offices, sounded musically from a neighbouring hill- 
side, and a little church, hidden among olive woods in the valley 
below, answered with a single cracked bell. Then there was silence 
again ; the majestic silence of the hills, fraught with solemn meaning. 

At length, another turn of the weary way brought him in sight of 
his destination—an ancient, world-forsaken little town, perched on a 
rocky.eminence, dark against the stars ; its brown, sun-baked houses 
nestling round a ruined citadel, athwart whose rents the moonlight 
slanted. 

Up a steep stretch of road, with horizontal lines of rough stone 
paving at intervals, like the rungs of a ladder; past a wayside 
crucifix, with a blind beggar sitting on the steps at its foot; overa 
bridge which spanned the dry bed of a water-course, under an arch in 
a massive wall, where a dim oil-lamp burnt before the shrine of 
‘Our Lady of the Seven Sorrows,” and into a crooked, dark, ill- 
smelling street, where the houses seemed to meet overhead, shutting 
out the sky. 

The day’s work was over, and the townspeople stood about in the 
arched doorways and on the steep steps of their houses to take the 
fresh air—“ pigliare il fresco”—though it was still lot and close 
enough in the narrow ways, where there was a mixed smell of garlic 
and melons and wine and polenta, with here and there a whiff of 
odours less ambrosial. 

Women with white head-gear leaned out of the unglazed case- 
ments; men lounged on the pavement playing at ‘‘ Morra;” brown, 
half-naked children played and fought in the gutters. Someone was 
strumming a mandoline, and singing a plaintive Tuscan “ Rispetto.” 

The street emerged into a paved square, on one side of which 
stood the church, a quaint, ancient edifice, with a Lombard tower, 
and an open belfry, where the bats were flitting in and out among the 
bell-ropes ; and on the other, the inn, a flat-roofed, stone-galleried 
house, with one wide doorway. 

The inevitable group of gossips lounged on the steps; the cooper 
and the:baker, and the little barber from next door, and the barber’s 
stout wife, with a baby in her arms, so tightly swaddled that it looked 
like a wooden doll. The landlord surveyed the group from the 
doorway, which he completely filled ; a burly, good-tempered look- 
ing man, with a large, clean-shaven, olive face, and a shining bald 


head. 
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On Thorburn’s approach the conversation ceased, and half a dozen 
dark eyes were turned upon him, curiously, but not rudely. The 
men made way for him to pass, uncovering, with grave courtesy, 
while the ‘‘ padrone” bowed himself backwards into the house, with 
a gesture which placed himself, his establishment, and all his belong- 
ings at the traveller’s disposal. 

The door opened at once upon a great bare sala, with stone floor, 
frescoed walls, and a raftered ceiling, from which an oil-lamp was 
suspended by a chain. 

“* My friend has arrived, I suppose?” the artist said, glancing 
round. 

The innkeeper paused in the middle of a bow, and looked at him 
inquiringly. 

‘‘ The signor expected to meet a friend here ? ” 

** Certainly ; he went on first, and must have arrived two or three 
hours ago.” 

The other shrugged his shoulders with a deprecating smile, and 
gesture of his outspread palms. 

‘‘T have not had the honour of welcoming this gentleman. The 
signor himself is the only traveller who has arrived here to-day.” 

“Perhaps he has gone to some other inn,” Thorburn began, 
* though he certainly said " 

** Excuse me, signor, there is no other. L’Aguila Nera is the only 
inn of San Giovanni.” 

And the group at the door, who were interested and attentive 
listeners, promptly confirmed’ the padrone’s statement. Thorburn 
looked perplexed. 

‘TI fear he must have lost his way,” he said, after a pause. ‘“ He 
was probably misled by the inscription on a boundary stone, where a 
path <4 

“Ecco! that leads to St. Giovanni-in-the-Vale, a village two 
leagues and a half from here !” half a dozen voices exclaimed at once. 

‘‘ Then he will certainly not be here to-night,” the artist remarked, 
as he threw his knapsack on the table and sat down. ‘ What sort of 
place is this other St. Giovanni? There is an inn, I suppose, where 
he could put up?” : 

‘Ma si, there is an inn—of a sort,” mine host assented with a 
shrug, as he spread a coarse white cloth over one end of the long 
oaken table. ‘‘ Alessandro Morelli’s. Not in the village itself, but 
on the hill-road, half an hour’s walk beyond. It stands on the site 
of an ancient Carthusian monastery. Morelli bought the land for a 
song, ruins and all, and built himself a house out of the old stones. 
Some say it was sacrilege, and that the house is accursed " 

“‘ The man is,” put in the cooper in an undertone. 











“Keep thy tongue quiet, Tonio mio,” the host returned, with a 
grave, cautionary nod. ‘ We know nothing against Sandro Morelli, 
except that he is sullen and unsociable, and that he is jealous of his 
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wife ; and as she is a handsome woman, nearly twenty years younger 
than himself, that is excusable.” 

“ Bella belissima—la Bianca!” exclaimed the little barber, raptur- 
ously. ‘Per Baccho, if.I had a wife as handsome—no offence to 
thee, mia gioja,” he added, turning to his fat, and decidedly plain 
“better half” —‘‘I should be jealous as Bluebeard—via !” 

“And what handsome woman would marry a snippet like thee?” 
his “joy” returned composedly, on which there was a general laugh. 

“Brava, Caterina,” exclaimed the landlord. ‘Your tongue is 
sharper than Nello’s razors. Yes, Bianca is beautiful,” he continued ; 
“but, to my thinking, there is something uncanny about her. She 
has a frozen look. Her face is like a lovely mask, and what the soul 
behind it may be, Heaven only knows.” 

‘She is unhappy, perhaps,” Thorburn suggested, wondering 
whether this beautiful “uncanny” woman would prove to be the 
model Desmond had been seeking. 

‘* How should she be otherwise with such a husband as she has 
got?” demanded the barber’s wife shrilly. ‘‘ Santa Maria! if he were 
mine, I’d cure him of ‘jealousy,’ I’ll warrant you.” 

* Ay, your face would cure him of that, mia bella,” remarked her 
husband drily : and this time the laugh was against her. 

‘“*Ebbene, my friends,” said the landlord, as he set knife and fork, 
plate and glass, before his guest; “‘it is getting late, and as the 
signor’s supper will be ready in the space of a credo F 

The visitors took the hint in perfect good part, and at once with- 
drew, wishing the stranger ‘‘ buona notte.” 

The supper was not long in making its appearance.” It consisted 
of a basin of vegetable soup, flavoured with grated cheese, a portion 
of roast kid, smoking hot, a scrap of Parmesan, on the same plate 
with half a dozen wizened little apples, and a cup of black coffee 
to conclude with. Everything that was not flavoured with, cheese 
tasted more or less of garlic. However, a flask of capital Monte 
Pulciano made amends for the defects of the cuisine, and when he 
had finished it, and had taken a stroll in the Piazza, where the quaint 
shadow of the church lay black across the moon-whitened pavement, 
the artist asked to be shown to his room. 

It proved to be a long, drafty apartment with a tiled floor; clean 
enough, but supremely uncomfortable. However, too used to rough- 
ing it to be critical, he soon “turned in,” leaving the lamp burning. 
Tired as he was, it was some time before he slept. 

Fragmentary recollections of the past day haunted him ; the hill 
scenery unrolled before him in an endless panorama; he heard the 
convent bells ; the tinkling mandoline ; the voices of the gossips at 
the inn door. Then his thoughts reverted to Desmond, whom he 
pictured arriving next morning, brisk and blithe, and debonair, 
making himself at home in the place at once, joking with the host, 
rambling about the old town in search of his ‘“ Lucretia Borgia,” 
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and incidentally making acquaintance with every man, woman, and 
child he encountered. 

With a smile at the thought, Thorburn at length fell asleep, 

How long his sleep lasted he never knew. He woke with a start— 
woke completely, passing without transition from the deep insensi- 
bility of dreamless slumber into full consciousness—and sat up in 
bed, looking round him with a bewildered stare. 

Had he dreamt it, or had he really heard Desmond calling him ? 

He listened. Within and without the house all was profoundly 
still ; so still that he could hear the owls hooting in the wide dark 
country outside the walls of the town. 

He sprang out of bed and went to the window; perhaps Desmond 
was waiting for admittance, in the street below? 

Half in the forlorn light of the waning moon, half in the black 
shadow of the church, the Piazza lay, bare, silent, solitary; with no 
living creature visible save a vagabond dog, creeping stealthily across 
it. The town was silent asa city of the dead; in the distance the 
owls still hooted mournfully with a sound of ‘‘ Woe—woe !” 

As he leaned on the window-ledge looking out, and pondering 
over his strange delusion, a curious feeling of numbness and in- 
Sensibility began to creep over him. It was as though a thick veil 
or cloud were gradually interposed between his senses and the outer 
world. There was an interval of blank unconsciousness, from 
which he awoke—into a dream. His wide-open eyes were still fixed 
on the Piazza, but with some mysterious inner vision he beheld a 
quite different scene; one utterly unfamiliar to him. 

He was standing, he thought, in the interior of a half-ruined 
tower, which seemed to have been the Campanile of some church 
or chapel. Through a breach in the walls he could see, outside, a 
large weed-grown courtyard, with the remains of a cloistered walk 
at one side, and at the end a low stone house, half hidden by trees. 

Suddenly he heard Desmond’s voice calling him. It seemed to 
come, hollow and muffled, from beneath the flooring of the tower, 
under his feet. He looked round, and noticed for the first time 
a low, arched door in one of the massive walls. It was open, 
showing a flight of worn stone steps, leading to a vault or crypt 
below. 

He was not conscious of changing his position, but the next 
moment he seemed to be in the crypt. It had a damp and earthy 
odour, and was profoundly dark, except where a faint mysterious 
light at one end showed him—Desmond, stretched on the damp 
stones, in a pool of his own blood. 

The shock of horror which ran through him at that sight, broke 
the spell. His vision suddenly faded into darkness; gradually, as it 
had gathered, the cloud passed from his perceptions, and he regained 
consciousness, to find himself still standing at the window, with his 
eyes fixed on the moonlit Piazza. 
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He sank into a chair, passing his hand over his damp forehead. 
His heart beat tumultuously ; his mind was in a whirl. What had 
he seen ? 

Was it only a waking dream—an hallucination—the result perhaps 
of over fatigue? No; it was far too real, too vivid! That terrible 
picture seemed burnt into his brain; when he closed his eyes he 
could still see it, painted on the darkness; and Desmond’s voice— 
urgent, imploring, reproachful—rang in his ears; a passionate, de- 
spairing summons, uttered in a moment of supreme peril. Had it 
reached him too late ? 

The thought went through his heart like a knife. He started to 
his feet, resolved to lose no more time in vain conjectures, but to 
get ready at once, and be away with the first gleam of morning in 
search of his friend. Already the moon and stars were paling, as 
a faint cold light crept upwards from the east, and by the time that 
he was dressed the sky was flushed with the lovely rose of dawn. 


EE. 


Hatr an hour later, Thorburn passed out of the gate, under the 
shrine of “‘ Our Lady of the Seven Sorrows,” and went his way down 
the steep road, leaving behind him the forlorn little town on its 
rocky height, dark against the dawn, as last night he had seen it 
dark against the stars. 

Beautiful beyond telling was the scene which stretched before 
him, bathed in the ineffable brightness and stillness of early morn- 
ing. The bare and melancholy Apennines, transfigured by the flush 
of sunrise, looked radiant, rose-coloured, ethereal ; like mountains in 
a fairy tale, ora dream. The valleys were still white with mist, but 
here and there a rent in the gauzy veil disclosed distant towns and 
villages ; a monastery or hillside belfry gleaming white from amidst 
woods of olive or chestnut. The swallows wheeled high up in the 
luminous air; little golden-green lizards basked in the. sunshine ; 
myriads of yellow butterflies flitted past, like leaves that the light 
breeze scatters in sport. 

Everything seemed full of life and joy this radiant summer morn- 
ing, and, in spite of himself, Thorburn felt the influence of the scene. 
He could not altogether shake off the vague apprehension which 
oppressed him, but he felt, somehow, relieved and reassured. Out 
here, in the-air and the sunlight, supernatural fears seemed absurd. 

The dew was still on the grass when he reached St. Giovanni-in- 
the-Vale; a squalid, straggling village, with one “long, unlovely 
street ;” where fowls, pigs and children disported themselves indis- 
criminately. 

On making enquiries he found that Desmond had not been seen 
in the place the day before, but a little goat-herd—a grinning, white- 
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toothed, sunburnt urchin—had passed him “ just after sun-down, on 
the hill-road, not far from ’Sandro Morelli’s.” 

Without a moment’s delay Thorburn set off again. 

The road, which wound upwards out of a thickly wooded valley, 
was little more than a waggon track; dry and crumbling, and strewn 
with pebbles, like the bed of a torrent. He had followed it for some 
distance before he reached any habitation, and then it was only a 
solitary farmhouse standing back from the road, with a few poor 
fields of maize and corn, and a little grove of chestnut trees at 
the side. 

A man was digging in the field close to the house, and Thorburn 
approached him to learn how far he still was from his destination. 

On being addressed, the other shook back a tangled mane of 
black hair and looked up. He was a muscular, broad-shouldered 
fellow, of the type which, in Tuscan phrase, is “‘ moulded with the 
fist, and polished with the pick-axe;” with a sombre, olive-tinted 
face, and fierce, haggard dark eyes. His blue and white shirt was 
open at the neck, showing a massive brown throat; his bare feet 
were thrust into wooden shoes. 

He stuck his spade into the ground, and looked his interlocutor 
over at his leisure before he replied, nodding over his shoulder at 
the building behind them. ‘“ There it is.” 

“That! But that is a farm, not an inn,” 

“Call it what you like. There is the house, and here am I, 
’Sandro Morelli, if you want me.” And he went on digging. 

The artist turned to look at the house, and noticed for the first 
time that the bough which serves in lieu of sign at the humbler class 
of Osterias, hung over the door. It was a poor place, roughly built 
of great blocks of stone which had evidently once served a more 
dignified purpose. No ruins were to be seen from the road. 

“A friend of mine, an Englishman, put up here last night,” 
Thorburn resumed ; “shall I find him indoors? ” 

The man looked up again, shading his eyes from the sun. 

“You are mistaken; your friend did not put up here. We had 
no guest in the house last night.” 

Thorburn started, looking at him in doubt and incredulity. 

** But—but there is no other inn where he could have lodged, 
and when last seen he was close to your house.” 

‘* When was that ?” 

‘ Just after sunset yesterday.” 

“‘T was out then; my wife may have seen him pass. You can 
ask her ; there she is.” 

The artist turned towards the house, and found himself in the 
presence of the loveliest woman he had ever seen or dreamed of. 
She stood in the doorway, like a radiant picture in a dark frame; 
‘‘a daughter of the gods, divinely tall, and most divinely fair.” 
She was in the noontide of her beauty ; her figure full, but not 
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heavy, her small head nobly set above the rounded throat and 
shoulders. Her complexion was of that warm whiteness which an 
old poet calls ‘‘a golden pallor;” hazel eyes, soft as velvet, looked 
out from under level brows; rippled hair, of a rare and lovely 
shade of tawny gold, was coiled in superb luxuriance round her 


head. 
** Half light, half shade she stood ; 
‘* A sight to make an old man young.” 


But her face had an expression which seemed out of harmony with 
its radiant and gracious beauty ; a fixed, inscrutable look, like that 
which perplexes one sometimes in the marble features of some 
antique statue, whose legend is long forgotten. 

‘Speak, then,” her husband said roughly; “you heard the 
question.” 

“A gentleman—a signor inglese—passed by yesterday evening, 
after sunset,” she answered, addressing Thorburn, 

‘* Passed by ?” he repeated ; ‘‘ did he not come to the house ?” 

There was a pause before she answered. Her husband looked up 
at her, with his foot on the spade. 

“‘ He came to the door,” she said slowly, looking at him, and not 
at her questioner. ‘‘I was standing here, and he asked me for a 
glass of water.” 

“And then?” Thorburn interrogated anxiously. ‘“ That was 
not all ?” 

‘* What more should there be?” the man exclaimed impatiently ; 
‘“‘he asked for a glass of water, and when he had drunk it, went on 
his way.” 

Thorburn glanced from one to the other, and after a moment’s 
pause, said quietly: ‘“‘I have had my walk for nothing it seems. 
I will rest a few moments if you please, and taste your wine, before 
going further.” 

As Bianca drew back for him to pass, her eyes met his with a 
look that thrilled and startled him. Fear, warning, entreaty—what 
did that eloquent glance express? He felt that it was full of 
significance if he had but the clue. 

The door opened upon the kitchen, a quaint, homely place, with 
coarse frescoes on the walls, gaudy cups and plates displayed on a 
cupboard, and a waxen image on the chimney-piece. One wide 
unglazed casement, with prison-like bars across, looked out upon the 
fields ; opposite the entrance was another door, closed. The room 
was hot and close, pervaded by a musty smell of dried herbs and 
beans and onions. 

The man followed them in at once, and half sat, half leaned on a 
table under the window, with his back to the light. 

Moving like Juno, and looking, in her homely dress, like a queen 
in disguise, Bianca placed before the visitor a flask of wine and half 
a loaf of coarse bread. 
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“ Are there any remains of the convent which once stood here ?” 
he asked, as he poured out the wine. ‘I see no ruins.” 

“ They are in the court at the back,” the man replied; ‘only a 
cloister and the bell-tower.” 

Thorburn was raising the glass to his lips. He set it down 
untasted. 

“ Apparently our wine is not to your liking ?” Morelli remarked. 

‘‘ The room is close, I feel stifled.” 

Obeying a gesture of her husband, Bianca opened the other door, 
opposite to which Thorburn was sitting, and admitted a brilliant 
flood of sunshine. 

Outside, in the light and heat, was a spacious weed-grown court- 
yard, encumbered with wood-stacks, oil-presses, and heaps of hay 
and straw. 

At one side was a damp, dilapidated stone cloister; at the end, a 
ruined Lombard tower. 

The artist put his hands before his eyes as if the light dazzled him. 

He felt a creeping chill among the roots of his hair, and his 
hands, burning hot a moment ago, were suddenly damp and cold. 
Plainly asif it were then before him, he could see the dark vault, 
the prostrate figure, the dreadful red stain on the stone floor 

For a moment horror paralysed him, but that weakness passed, 
and left him deadly calm. His hand was steady, his senses quick- 
ened, his nerves braced to meet danger in any shape. He furtively 
felt in the breast pocket of his coat to make sure that something 
without which he never travelled was still there, then rose, and 
approached the door. 

** Are those the ruins? They are picturesque. I should like to 
have a nearer view of them.” 

‘**Scusa,” Morelli returned, ‘‘ we do not make a showof them. If 
you are curious in old stones there are plenty to be seen elsewhere.” 

*“* But I have heard that these are particularly interesting,” Thor- 
burn answered deliberately ; “that there is a vault or crypt under 
the tower.” 

‘Who told you that?” The exclamation seemed to have escaped 
him involuntarily. He bit his lip, and added hastily : ‘“ There is no 
crypt ; at least, I know of none.” 

‘** Perhaps you have not looked for it? Curious discoveries are 
made in such places sometimes.” He spoke the last words looking 
the other full in the eyes. 

Morelli’s face changed—turned ashy pale, haggard, terrible ; and 
his hand stole to his waistband. But he checked himself, and, after 
a moment’s pause, said, with a sudden and sinister change of manner 
to ironical courtesy: ‘‘ Well, signor, if you are bent on making dis- 
coveries, I will not thwart you. You shall see the tower. Come 
with us, mia bella,” he added, turning to his wife, who was standing 
motionless in the shadow at the end of the room. 
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She came forward, moving mechanically, like a sleep-walker ; her 
eyes fixed upon her husband’s face. 

‘* Go first,” he said, drawing back for her to pass. She preceded 
them out of the house and across the courtyard to the entrance of 
the tower ; there she paused, and stood in the arch, with her hand 
on a projecting fragment of masonry, while Morelli and the artist 
entered. 

Thorburn looked round. The place was like and unlike the scene 
of his vision. The general features were the same, but the details 
differed. The tower was roofless ; overhead was a space of cloudless 
sky, where a flock of pigeons fluttered, white against the blue. Heaps 
of débris encumbered the floor, and were piled against the walls. 
No door was visible. As he looked round in perplexity, his eyes 
lighted on Bianca’s face. With one lightning glance, unobserved by 
her husband, she indicated a point in the wall opposite to the 
entrance. He took but one stride towards it, and began to tear 
away the rubbish that was heaped against it—hastily, fiercely, fling- 
ing the stones behind him, regardless where they fell. Behind, deep- 
set in the massive masonry, was a low, nail-studded door. 

He looked round at Morelli, pointing to it without a word. The 
latter approached. ‘There was an ill-omened smile on his lips, but 
his face was white, and his eyes had a look of menace not to be 
mistaken, 

“The signor is a magician, truly. Such knowledge is wonderful 
—and a little dangerous, It is always dangerous to know too much,” 
Then, with a gesture of mock courtesy, he added: “ Excellenza ! 
I follow you.” 

Thorburn had his hand upon the bolt, but before he could draw 
it, a voice behind cried, ‘“‘ Stay—stay!” and a hand grasped his arm. 
It was Bianca. Bianca—so transformed by excitement that she 
looked like another woman, The stony, apathetic expression. had 
fallen from her face like a mask ; her eyes were dilated, and a scarlet 
spot burned in her cheeks. 

‘You must not pass that door till you have heard what I have to 
tell you,” she panted. ‘Ay! I will speak now, though you kill me 
the next moment,” she added, turning to her husband with a gesture. 
of defiance. ‘ The signor shall know all—and so shall you. I have 
something to tell that you do not dream of.” 

Morelli looked at her stupidly; he seemed too amazed at the 
change in her to take in the sense of her words. 

“I know or guess the worst already,” Thorburn said solemnly. 
‘I know that my friend lies in the vault under our feet. I believe 
that he has been foully murdered : 

“No, no!” she interrupted, triumphantly ; ‘‘ not murdered—for 
he is alive !” 

The two men uttered a simultaneous exclamation—Thorburn of 
joy, the Italian of rage and incredulity. 
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“Tt is false!” he shouted furiously, threatening her with his hand ; 
*¢ clever as you are, you could not bring your lover to life again.” 

She looked at him with a smile of scorn. . “My lover? I never 
saw him till yesterday, when he came to the door to ask for a drink 
of water. He begged me—as courteously as if I had been a queen— 
to let him draw my face, to put in a picture he was painting. I con- 
sented ; where was the harm? but he had hardly begun, when you 
burst into the place—you had been watching me, I suppose, as usual 
—insulted him, struck me, and, when he interposed to defend me 
from your violence—O Dio! shall I ever forget seeing him fall at 
my feet ?” 

She shuddered, and hid her face in her hands, 

‘But listen,” she-went on breathlessly. ‘‘ When I was hiding in 
this place last night—for I could not breathe under the roof that 
sheltered you—I heard a sound in the vault below. It was a voice— 
the voice of the man you had left there for dead—crying for help. I 
hurried back to the house, got a lantern, a flask of wine, and some 
other things, and went down into the vault. There he lay, on the 
damp stones, bleeding to death in the dark. He was conscious, but 
his mind wandered. He took me for an angel, and said such wild, 
beautiful things! I bound up his wound, and. sat with him all night, 
putting wine to his lips to keep the life in. hira. . Towards morning 
he fell into a stupor, and then I left him, piling up the stones outside 
the door, as I found them. You kept close watch upon me, but if 
you had tied me hand and foot I would have found a way, before the 
sun was high, to escape and denounce you !” 

With a hoarse cry of rage he rushed upon her, knife in hand. 
Thorburn interposed just in time ; and, placing himself before her, 
drew out his revolver. Savage and desperate, the man made a 
snatch at it, wrenched it from his grasp, and pointed it full in his 
face. Quick as thought, the artist struck up his arm, There was a 
flash, a sharp report, and Morelli staggered backwards, and fell head- 
long, shot through the brain. 

The first moment of stupefaction past, Thorburn bent over the 
body, and turned the face upwards. After one glance, he rose, 

‘Your husband brought his death upon himself,” he said, gravely ; 
«but if you had told me the truth when I spoke to you at the door, 
this might have been avoided.” 

“Signor—forgive me! I tried to speak, but—but with his eyes 
upon me, I durst not. You do not know what he was,” she added, 
in a shuddering whisper, with a side-long glance at the prostrate 
figure—never more to be feared now. 

Thorburn looked at her compassionately. ‘I understand,” he 
said gently; “I will not reproach you. Come—let. us waste no 
more time. ‘There is a life to be saved ;” and, drawing back the 
heavy bolt, he descended the steps into the crypt. 

An oil-lamp in one corner diffused a feeble circle of light around, 
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leaving the extremities of the vaulted chamber in obscurity. Near 
the light, on a heap of straw and rugs, lay Desmond, with an awful 
stillness and pallor on his face, which made the handsome features 
seem unfamiliar to his friend. 

‘We are too late!” groaned Thorburn. 

‘* No, signor; he is only in a swoon, just as I left him.” She put 
back the damp, disordered -hair from his forehead. ‘‘ How beautiful 
he is !” she murmured, with a sort of awe; “ like the pita of the 
blessed St. John.” 

Her touch seemed to.rouse him. His eyes unclosed and rested 
on her face. 

‘You are still here? Oh, you are kinder than my friend,” he 
whispered. ‘I called to him—till my voice failed—but he never 
came.” 

Those words gave Thorburn a curious thrill. ‘I am here now, 
Frank, old fellow,” he said huskily; but Desmond had already relapsed 
into insensibility. 

“He must not remain here ; but can you help me to carry him, 
Bianca?” 

“Yes, yes,” she assented eagerly, extending her strong white arms. 

Between them they bore him up the steps, across the courtyard, 
and into the house, and laid him down on the bed in an inner 
chamber—a bed which he was not destined to leave for many a 
weary day. 


** Here’s a pretty state of things ! I must have been as blind as a 
bat not to have seen it before.” 

It was Thorburn who spoke, and the words were . addressed to 
himself in a tone of vexation and perplexity. 

Three weeks had passed away, and Desmond, thanks partly to an 
excellent constitution, but ‘chiefly to Bianca’s tender nursing, had 
‘healed him of his grievous wound,” and was pronounced by the 
worthy leech of San Giovanni to be quite well enough to travel. But 
he showed a reluctance to leave his present quarters, which Thorburn 
was at a loss to understand, till, on returning from a sketching expe- 
dition one afternoon, he was accidentally the witness of a scene 
which let a flood of light into his mind, and caused him to utter 
the ejaculation recorded above. 

Desmond, white and gaunt, but as handsome as ever, lay on the 
turf in the shadow of the chestnut trees at the side of the house. 
Bianca sat near him ; she had a tress of straw in her fingers, but she 
was not plaiting. Her. hands lay idle on her lap, her eyes were 
downcast. Never had shé looked so lovely as at this moment, when 
her face was transfigured by some new and sweet emotion. 

Leaning on his elbow and his side, and looking at her with all his 
heart in his eyes, Desmond was speaking earnestly, passionately ; 
evidently pleading his cause with all a lover’s eloquence. 
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Thorburn saw her give him one quick glance, in which joy and 
sadness were strangely mingled ; saw him take her hands, and draw 
her nearer, till her golden hair brushed his lips—then, suddenly 
becoming conscious that he was playing the spy, he went indoors, 
and sat down at the table near the window. ‘ H’m—well, if he 
will make. a fool of himself, he must. Certainly she is a lovely 
creature, and she saved his life, and—— Anyhow, I can’t interfere.” 
He had not long arrived at this conclusion, when, to his surprise, 
Bianca entered. There was a look on her face which made him 
exclaim : ‘‘ What is the matter? Is Desmond worse ?” 

‘No, signor, he is better,” she said quietly ; ‘‘ so much better that 
he can spare me now. So I am going.” 

‘Going !” he echoed ; ‘‘ going where ?” 

“To the Convent of Corellia. Lucia will take charge of the house 
till I return—if I ever return. Perhaps, by-and-by, I shall take the 
veil.” 

He looked at her without speaking. She stood before him in 
an attitude of composed and patient melancholy, her hands folded 
before her, her eyes veiled by their white lids. 

‘Does my friend know ?” he asked at length. 

Her lips quivered. 

‘No, I—could not tell him. You will tell him to-night, when I 
am gone.” 

“ He will be deeply hurt at your leaving him in this way. You 
must know that he ——” 

‘‘ Yes,” she interrupted, “I know. It is because I know it that 
I leave him. Signor, he has just asked me to be his wife—me,” 
she repeated, with a smile of self-pity. “ Look at me, and think 
of it.” 

Thorburn did look at her, standing before him in her matchless 
loveliness, and, regardless of prudence, said what came into his 
mind. ‘ Your beauty would grace any station.” 

‘“* My beauty—and when that fades, what is there left to charm 
him? I am an ignorant peasant. I could not live his life, or 
think his thoughts. Sooner or later he would weary of me, and 
then—then my heart would break.” 

She was silent a moment. 

** No, no,” she continued. ‘It is a hundred times impossible ! 
He will grieve for a while, but the world is all before him: he will 
soon—yes, soon forget.” 

** And you, Bianca?” 

She looked out through the window, as if she were ‘ooking into 
the dim vista of years to come. 

“And I—shall remember,” she murmured, as she turned away. 

















AUNT MONA. 


Y Aunt Mona, if her own words might be believed, had 
hardly been well for a day throughout her life, certainly 
not for one during the last twenty years. She walked the earth a 
bundle of unstrung nerves, an incarnation of aches and pains, a 
living sufferer of all the disorders that poor mortals are liable to, a 
specimen of utter misery and living martyrdom. From the crown of 
her smooth brown head down to her pretty feet, there was no sound 
health in her. So she would assure us ten times a day. 

How is it, I wonder, that people who have every essential good 
in life to make them comfortable, must create discomfort for them- 
selves? Some doit. One will seek it in fretfulness, another in 
jealousy, a third in wearing anxiety about nothing. I suppose that, 
as a certain amount of suffering is, and must be, the lot of all, 
while they inhabit this world, those upon whom Heaven has not in- 
flicted it, must needs inflict it on themselves. Aunt Mona found 
hers in health. That is, you understand, in the lack of health. 

And she might have been so bright and happy! The wife of 
Thomas Butterfield, substantial yeoman and farmer, whose crops 
never seemed to fail, and whose house was filled with plenty, Aunt 
Mona had every substantial good, in their plain way, that she could 
have. Her children were hearty, her friends true. But that health 
of hers ruined everything. Any husband less sunny-tempered than 
Uncle Butterfield, would have become morose ere this. Mr. Whale, 
the parson, talking of it one evening to my father, when he had 
called in and stayed supper, and they became confidential over their 
whisky-and-water, declared he should have shaken her long ago 
were she his wife, and been fit to turn her out of doors afterwards. 

Aunt Mona did not sit patiently down and endure her suffering ; 
she had too much spirit for that. I don’t believe there was a 
doctor within a hundred miles who had not heard the dismal story 
of her manifold and ever-increasing ailments. 

She had tried allopathy, homceopathy, hydropathy; she had con- 
sulted various kinds of practitioners: botanic, eclectic, magnetic, 
and mesmeric. She once travelled to London to consult a renowned 
spiritual medium. She had fully tested all the patent medicines of 
the day, including Holloway’s ointment, and Cockle’s pills, and 
Mrs. Winslow’s soothing syrup, and somebody’s chest expanders ; 
and yet—here she was still, not cured; worse than ever. Papa 
would call her on the sly ‘‘ My sister Moaner.” 

But now a wonderful thing occurred. There came into the vil- 
lage hard by a man of medicine, and he set up his tent there for a 
day or two. He called himself the great “‘ Physio-Eclectic-Magnetic 
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Healer,” and he came heralded by a mighty flourish of trumpets, 
and by bills as large as life, professing to cure everything. Aunt 
Mona was in a flutter of hope; she wrote to him to say she was 
coming, and she took me with her. Her own children were not old 
enough, and Uncle Butterfield would as soon have paid a visit to 
the moon. 

The great Magnetic Healer was a tall man with a black beard. 
He solemnly bowed aunt into a big chair, and me to a smaller one. 

‘IT have enjoyed poor health for twenty years,” began Aunt 
Mona in a sighing tone, while the great doctor, sitting before her, 
looked and listened attentively. ‘‘Some of the medical men I have 
consulted say it must be the lungs, others the liver, others, again, 
say it is the heart. I say it is all three. They cannot find out 
any organic disease, they tell me, and they only recommend proper 
diet, air, and exercise. One of them went so far as to say that all I 
wanted was cheerfulness. I know better. And so would they if 
they felt as I feel. I told old Stafford so, our doctor, the other day. 
My opinion is, that I have a complication of diseases : my lungs are 
weak, my liver does not act, and I am often terribly pressed for 
breath, as my niece here, Miss Arkright, can testify to. That, of 
course, must be the heart.” 

‘*Of course,” murmured the great Magnetic Healer. ‘*Go on, 
madam.” 

‘‘T am troubled perpetually with rheumatic and neuralgic pains, 
and I have something dreadful in my back. The spine, no doubt. 
One minute the blood will gallop up and down my veins like a streak 
of lightning, the next it seems to freeze as if it were so much ice. 
I have shiverings, and I have bad nights, and I have headache— 
and altogether I am sure no poor woman was ever so afflicted. Can 
you do anything for me, sir? I believe the heart’s the worst.” 

“Madam,” said the great Magnetic Healer, pompously, “ that 
particular form of heart disease has been of frequent occurrence 
in my practice, and I have been invariably successful in its treatment. 
Scientifically speaking, your complaint is malformation of the right 
auricle, and—there may be—something a little amiss with the left 
ventricle. I think perhaps there is. You feel out of spirits, now 
don’t you, often ; especially in damp, gloomy weather; and a sort of 
distaste to everything ? ” 

‘Why, doctor, no one before ever told me this !” exclaimed Aunt 
Mona in ecstasy. ‘‘ It is exactly how I do feel.” 

“* Yes, yes, my dear madam, I could describe your every sensa- 
tion just as well as though I myself were the sufferer. How is 
your appetite ? ” 

** Well, it is not to be relied on ; but it’s mostly very poor. Some 
days I eat well enough; others I can’t touch a thing, and I live 
then upon strong green tea, or perhaps coffee, and toast-and- 
butter.” 
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* A most deleterious practice, my dear madam. ‘ Order is nature’s 
first law,’ and it behoves us to be regular in our diet. This capri- 
ciousness of appetite arises from the derangement I speak of, and 
can be easily remedied. Do you sleep well?” 

“ Good gracious, no, doctor! Notas arule. Howcan you ex- 
pect it? And if Idosleep, I dream. The other night I had a 
dreadful dream—I thought I saw the ghosts of my two dead brothers 
who were drowned ten years ago. They were beckoning tome. I 
awoke in the worst fright possible, screaming and crying.” 

* And had you gone to bed supperless that night—upon nothing 
but green tea?” 

“Well, no. That night I had managed to eat a morsel of 
supper and drink a drop of our old ale. Hot pork chops and apple 
fritters we had, I remember.” 

The doctor coughed. 

“Yes, they beckoned to me distinctly,” continued Aunt Mona, 
returning to the ghosts of her twobrothers, ‘“ It was a sign, I know, 
doctor ; a warning that I must soon follow them. I feel that I am 
not long for this world.” 

‘* My dear lady, do not despair, I implore you. A life, valuable 
as yours, must not so early be lost to the world; a sun so brilliant 
must not go down ere it has attained its meridian splendour. In 
the hands of an ordinary physician your case would indeed be hope- 
less ; but my skill may perhaps avail, even for you. I fear, madam, 
that you are inclined to hysteria. In simpler phrase, that you are 
nervous.” 

‘No, doctor, I cannot say that I am. I should be, if I gave way 
to my feelings, but that is what I never allow myself to do. My 
husband at times tells me I am hysterical ; but, when I’m dead and 
gone, he’ll know better. He will realise ‘Hen that I was the patientest, 
uncomplainingest mortal woman that ever breathed. Being so hearty 
himself, he cannot understand that other people have ailments ; and 
so—and so—all I know is, that I am frightfully ill and get no sym- 
pathy.” And, with the last words, Aunt Mona covered her face 
with her handkerchief, and sobbed aloud. 

Much affected, the great Magnetic Healer turned away, as if to 
conceal his emotion. Then, returning to his chair, he spoke in a 
consoling tone. 

“‘ Dry your tears, dear lady ; I have the gift of prescience, which 
assures me that you will live and not die. Although my great reli- 
ance in the cure of disease is my wonderful mesmeric and mag- 
netic power; yet, in addition to these, I am possessed of an 
unrivalled medicine, the secret of whose preparation was commu- 
nicated to me while in the spiritual-trance state, by the great Galen 
himself. Take heart. It shall cure you.” 

“Oh, 7f it could!” cried aunt, dropping her handkerchief. 
‘* What medicine is it ?” 
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“Tt is called the ‘ Elixir of Life and Universal Panacea,’ This 
small bottle of medicine which I will give you,” he added, pro- 
ducing a little white phial filled with a lemon-coloured liquid, “ is 
sufficient to cure any mortal disease, and , 

“It don’t look much of it,” interrupted aunt. 

** My good lady, it will last you your lifetime. You may take one 
drop on rising in the morning, one drop at noon, and one drop 
before retiring at night. Continue this course for a fortnight, then 
one drop only every other day, until you are cured, will be sufficient.” 

Pocketing his fee of two guineas, the renowned Magnetic Healer 
bowed us out, my aunt clasping the treasured bottle. 

“What a mercy I went to him!” she cried. “If he had but 
come here a few years ago! What do you think of him, Maria?” 

Now the truth was, I did not think much of him. My impression 
was, he had been fit to burst out laughing all the time: but it 
would not do to say so. 

“If it cures you, Aunt Mona, it will be a good thing.” 

Uncle Butterfield took an opportunity of tasting the “ Elixir,” 
and privately assured his friends, amidst bursts of laughter, that he 
could testify to the truth of its being Elixir—Paregoric Elixir, much 
diluted and flavoured; but that, and nothing else. 

But now, a dire misfortune befel this golden remedy. Some few 
days later Johnny, the youngest of the little ones, aged seven, saw 
the phial on his mother’s dressing-table, got hold of it and drank 
the whole at a draught. 

No evil ensued to Johnny: but his mother was frightfully put 
out, and Johnny got a whipping. This wonderful Elixir could not 
have fadled to cure her; and now it was gone! The great Mag- 
netic Healer was also gone, which made things the more distress- 
ing. Our village had not patronised him as he might have ex- 
pected, considering the wonderful announcement bills, and he had 
packed up his traps and started, the good genius that presides over 
the interests of travelling quack doctors alone knew where. For 
three days Aunt Mona sat on the hearthrug, sobbing. 

‘It would have been the saving of my life! I see it; I feel and 
know it. I had confidence in that Elixir. And it must be next 
to a miracle that that wicked Johnny is not dead! I was so much 
better for the few days I took it! And now I must bear the re- 
turn of all my old ailments and die! ‘Woe’s me!” 

And the old ailments did return—as Aunt Mona said; and she 
made life a burden to herself and everybody about her. 





Upon the morning of one of those perfect days, cloudless, serene 
and balmy, which only the month of June can bring to earth, I 
took my sewing, and started over to my Aunt Mona’s. We lived 
nearly half a mile distant, in the old Manor House. As I tripped 
lightly over green meadows, past fragrant orchards and blooming 
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gardens, laden with the perfumes of “‘incense-breathing June,” I 
said to myself—‘“ Surely, upon such a day as this, even Aunt Mona 
must be well and happy.” 

Ah, vain delusion! The idea of health and happiness connected 
with Aunt Mona was simply ridiculous. ‘ Mamma is never happy 
unless she is perfectly miserable,” said her eldest daughter one day, 
saucy Kate ; and no words of mine could better express the state of 
things. 

Passing through the garden, I found Louisa and Kate, sitting 
under the arbour of roses and honeysuckles, shelling a dish of early 
green peas for dinner, and chatting and laughing very merrily. 
Phillis, the dairymaid, was churning in the out-house and keeping 
time to the rise and fall of her churn-dasher with the most blithe- 
some of soft melodies. The cat lay in the warm sunshine, purring 
with satisfaction; the canary chirruped gleefully in his cage, and 
little Johnny came running to meet me with sparkling eyes and a 
merry laugh, and a handful of June roses. ll this peace, this 
rural content, this bright happiness found an echo in my own heart. 

“Where is your mistress?” I said to Sarah, who sat in the best 
kitchen—for I had gone in the back way. 

**Groaning and moaning somewhere about—as she always is, Miss 
Maria,” replied the old nurse, who had lived with them for years, 
and had a habit of saying what she pleased. 

In a little room opening from the dining-parlour I found Aunt 
Mona, an old woollen shawl around her shoulders, and crouching 
disconsolately over the grate, in which roared a fire more befitting 
January than June. 

‘** How do you do, aunt?” I said. ‘Are you any worse than 
usual ?” 

She turned towards me a face of despair and woe. Really it was 
enough to give one the blues only to look at it. 

** Ah, my dear, don’t ask. I am miserable.” 

** But what makes you so?” 

Aunt Mona gave a deep sigh and bent over the fire again. On 
the trivet stood a porcelain saucepan, whose contents she was lan- 
guidly stirring with a spoon. 

“Why, aunt, what are you doing there? Is that a witch’s cal- 
dron ?” 

“It is a decoction of herbs, to be taken inwardly,” meekly sighed 
she. ‘I got the recipe from the old herb doctor. I sent for him 
here yesterday, and he gave it me. I am’going to try it,” she added 
resignedly ; “and if it does not cure me, I shall just give up medi- 
cine, and lie down and die.” 

‘Give up medicine, and arise and live,” I answered. “TI firmly 
believe, aunt, that medicine is killing you; medicine and groaning 
together.” 

This aroused Aunt Mona, “ Maria, how can you talk so, when 
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nothing 4u¢ medicine has kept me alive these twenty years?” she 
exclaimed, in righteous indignation. 

“You have lived zz spite of medicine, Aunt Mona, and because 
your constitution is so thoroughly good. Papa says , 

‘IT don’t want to hear what your papa says, Maria. Brothers 
always choose to be rude; even when I was a child he’d hurt my 
feelings. He is so healthy himself that he has no pity for me.” 

“You have no pity for yourself, Aunt Mona. Who, but you, 
would sit over a fire this lovely June day ?” 

“T am cold, Maria.” 

‘Get up then, aunt, and run about out of doors in the sunshine.” 

*Tt’s cruel of you to talk so,” she whined. ‘ How cam I stir that 
awful spine in my back? I cam stand it from your uncle—Ae talks 
to me so, like your papa—but I can’t from you. Men are so hard 
hearted! Don’t you ever marry one of them, Maria.” 

She tapped her foot on the ground, and stirred on, and sighed. 
Chancing to look out at the window, I saw Uncle Butterfield coming 
down the garden path with that pretty widow, Mrs. Berrow, who 
was one of aunt’s great friends and had no patience with her. Aunt 
looked up also. 

‘“‘There’s your uncle, Maria, with that widow Berrow as usual! 
If he zs settling up her husband’s property, it’s no reason why she 
should be running after him always. If I wasn’t the most unsus- 
pecting woman on earth, I should be jealous. But I shall not be in 
the way long; that’s one comfort.” 

A burst of clear, ringing laughter at this moment reached us. It 
was soon followed by that most comely woman’s entrance, “fair, fat, 
and forty.” As she stood by Aunt Mona’s side, rosy-cheeked, bright- 
eyed, in the exuberance of health, and the prime of a beauty which 
time had improved rather than impaired, the contrast was too painful. 
I think my uncle must have felt it, for he sighed as he turned away. 

“Mrs. Butterfield,” said the widow, in her soft, musical voice— 
that ‘excellent thing in woman ’—“ I was hoping, upon this beautiful 
morning, to find you better.” 

Aunt Mona gave no immediate reply, save a glance that was not a 
friendly one. It said as plainly as glance could say, ‘ You don’t 
hope anything of the sort; you want me to die and be out of the 
way.” : 

“My wife seems to be growing worse,” said Uncle Butterfield. 
‘That two-sovereign fee, paid to the great magnetic what-d’ye-call- 
him, a month ago, didn’t seem to do you much good, did it, Mona? 
It had better have been put into the church poor-box.” 

“A kind, loving husband ought not to speak of money paid to 
relieve the sufferings and to save the life of his poor, dying wife,” 
replied Aunt Mona reproachfully. ‘ You know that Johnny, dreadful 
child, drank the elixir up. But I shall not be a trouble or expense 
to you long, Thomas: I feel that my days are numbered.” 
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*‘ They have been numbered ever since I knew you,” smiled uncle. 
‘*‘ The days of all of us are, for that matter.” 

His wife did not condescend to notice the words. Every now and 
then she had these mournful fits, and liked to talk them out. 

‘And when I am gone, Thomas, you can marry some strong, 
healthy woman, whose ailments won’t trouble you. One that’s got 
money too,” she added, significantly and spitefully. ‘‘ Yes, money 
to make up for all you’ve had to pay for me.” 

‘“‘T am glad to see you in so desirable a frame of mind,” said Mrs. 
Berrow, laughing merrily. ‘You show a truly noble, unselfish 
nature, in providing, even before your death, for your husband’s 
second marriage.” 

“* Now Caroline Berrow, I think you had better not say more,” 
spoke aunt. ‘I know how unfeeling you can be. It is not the first 
time you have made game of my illness. As to you, Thomas, you 
can be looking out for somebody to replace me. I and my sufferings 
will soon be released from this world of trouble.” 

* Have you any particular person in view?” asked uncle gravely, 
‘anyone you would like as a mother to your children? Of 
course I should have to think a little of them in choosing a second 
wife.” 

I don’t much think Aunt Mona expected the ready acquiescence ; 
she looked startled. Mrs. Berrow ran out to Kate and Louisa, who 
were coming in with the basin of peas, and uncle followed her. 
Presently the two girls came in. Aunt Mona was then growing 
hysterical, 

“Listen, children,” she cried—and proceeded to tell them what 
had passed. ‘‘ You see, your father is so anxious on your account,” 
she added sarcastically, ‘‘ that he can’t even wait for me to die before 
providing you a step-mother. I will let you choose. How would 
you like Mrs. Berrow ?” 

“Very much indeed,” said Kate. 

“I think she is just as good, and sweet, and pretty as she can 
be!” cried Louisa. ‘‘ Mamma, I like Mrs. Berrow almost as well as. 
I like you. But I suppose this is all nonsense,” broke off the girl, 
laughing. 

“To tell you the truth, Mona,” interposed my uncle, who had’ 
again come in, ‘I ave thought of Caroline Berrow. It is impossible: 
to keep such ideas away when one’s wife is in your state of health,” 
he added with deprecation. ‘She would make a most excellent 
step-mother.” 

“Yes, I see you have been thinking of her,” returned Aunt Mona,. 
rising from her chair in a fever of hysterical anger. ‘‘ You have got 
your plans well laid out, husband, and you have infected the children 
with them, Oh, that I should live to be insulted like this! Maria, 
you are a witness to it. It is cruel, cruel! And I will live a 
hundred years if I can, just to spite you.” 
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With the tears streaming down her still pretty face, Aunt Mona, 
leaving her decoction of herbs to its fate, sailed away. I felt most 
uncomfortable. The young girls must have been jesting, but for the 
first time I thought my uncle heartless. Mrs. Berrow, standing now 
outside the open window, had partly heard what passed. 

‘Mona only told me yesterday that she could not live a week,” 
quoth she. 

“She kissed me last Sunday when I was going to church and said 
she should not live to see another,” spake uncle. 

“Ves, and she has not yet bought us new dresses, or hats, or 
ribbons this summer,” chimed in Kate. “She said it would be 
useless, we should so soon have to go into mourning for her. It is 
too bad for mamma to be so melancholy.” 

“ And now she is going to live a hundred years,” sighed Mrs. Berrow, 
in anything but a pleasurable tone. ‘‘ But I must wish you all good 
morning. I have not ordered my dinner at home yet.” 

“ Uncle Butterfield,” I said, feeling indignant, as the echo of her 
light footsteps sounded on the path and the two girls ran after her, 
‘‘ T—TI have no right, I know, to speak so; but do you not think you 
are heartless to Aunt Mona—unfeeling ?” 

“Tam sorry for it, if I am,” replied my uncle, “but I’m only taking 
your aunt at her word. For years she has been telling me she was 
going to die, and that I had better be looking out for a second wife. 
I don’t see that I could choose a nicer one than Mrs. Berrow.” 

“‘ Has she bewitched you, Uncle Butterfield.” 

“‘T don’t think so, my lass. All the world recognizes her for a 
delightful woman. ‘The children must have a mother, if their own is 
taken from them. What should I do without a wife in a house like 
this? As to planning-out beforehand—you must thank your aunt 
for that.” 

He set off down the garden with his long strides to overtake Mrs. 
Berrow. Sending the girls back, he accompanied her home. I 
could have beaten them both. 

Up stairs ran I, somehow not caring to face the girls, to Aunt 
Mona’s room, expecting to find her drowned in hysterical tears, and 
sorely in need of consolation. Not a bit of it. She sat before a 
mirror, arranging her still abundant and beautiful hair, which, during 
these years of illness, real or imaginary, she had worn plainly tucked 
under a cap. There was a fire in her eye, a flush upon her cheek, 
and a look of determination in her face, which augured anything but 
well for the prospects of the Widow Berrow. 

‘I’ve heard every word you have been saying below,” she ex- 
claimed angrily, glancing at the open window. “I thank you for 
taking my part, Maria. You seem to be the only friend I have. 
The idea of that mean, low-lived, contemptible Widow Berrow being 
here in my place, and the mother of my children! If I were dead 
and buried, and she came as Thomas’s wife, I’d rise from my grave 
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and haunt her. But, /’m not dead yet ; no, and I don’t intend to 
be, while that miserable jade walks the earth. I suppose she paints 
and powders to make herself look young and fair, for she’s every day 
as old as I am; and, when we were girls together, she was not half 
as handsome as I was. Mark you that, Maria.” 

‘She does not paint or use powder, aunt; I am sure of that; 
though she does look so fresh and young.” 

‘She is eight-and-thirty this summer, and she does not look eight- 
and-twenty,” snapped Aunt Mona. ‘And I, with my years of suf- 
fering, look eight-and-forty.” 

‘“‘Yes, aunt, and your perpetual sufferings have brought on the 
look of age.. If I were you, I’d throw them off and grow young 
again. You might if you would. I remember how fresh and pretty 
you used to be, and how proud Uncle Thomas was of you.” 

‘I will be so again,” cried aunt resolutely, in an access of 
temper—“‘if it’s only to disappoint that upstart woman. [I'll throw 
off all my ailments, though I die in the effort, and be as young as 
she is.” 

** Aunt—Aunt Mona—I want to ask you not to be offended at 
some plain truths I am going to tell you. Your illness, during all 
these years, has-been more imaginary than real; your natural nerv- 
ousness has rendered you an easy prey to quack doctors and patent 
medicine vendors, who have had no regard to your health, but only 
to your husband’s money. You have given way to your fancies and 
gone about like an old woman, the greatest figure imaginable. Look 
at your gown this morning; look at the cap you have now put off! 
You might be well if you would.” 

‘Perhaps, after all, old Stafford may be right when he tells me 
I have no organic disease,” said she, sadly. 

** Yes, indeed he is; and now I want you to promise me never to 
take another drop of medicine unless prescribed by him.” 

**T never will.” 

“And oh, Aunt Mona, try to be cheerful, and to make home a 
happy place for your husband and children. Think how terrible it 
would be to lose their love.” 

“It seems to me that I have lost their love,” was the despairing 
reply. 

“No, I hope not; no indeed, Aunt Mona. They are just a little 
tired of your constant complainings—and I must say I don’t wonder 
at it. Even the servants are tired. Think how long it is since you 
had a cheerful word upon your lips or a smile upon your face! If 
you would only be the loving wife and mother again, things would 
come right.” 

*‘ All the same, Maria, you cannot deny that Caroline Berrow 
has turned out a deceitful crocodile. Think of her display of 
friendship for me, up to this very morning! Think of her setting 
her ugly widow’s cap at your uncle before I am dead!” 
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“ But you know, aunt, you have been as good as dead—in speech. 
Telling them, week in, week out, that you shall be in your coffin the 
next!” 

“Well, child,” she said, rather faintly, “‘I ave been ill, I have 
suffered.” 

“Put your sufferings off, aunt; you can, I say, if you like; and 
circumvent—pardon the word—the widow and her cap-setting. 
Think how much you owe to God for all the many blessings He has 
showered down upon you—and how ungrateful it is to return Him 
nothing but repinings.” 

Aunt Mona, brushing out her still beautiful hair, paused. A flush 
stole over her face. 

“T never thought of it in that light, Maria,” she softly said. “I 
will think of it; I will try.” 

And she began forthwith. That very evening she dressed herself 
up and went to the penny-reading concert, taking Kate and Louisa. 
Uncle Butterfield was there, sitting beside Mrs. Berrow. My mother, 
all unconscious of the treason, crossed the room to sit with them; I 
went to Aunt Mona. We all went home together as far as our several 
ways led us; and though uncle did see the widow home, aunt did 
not begin moaning again. 

How wonderfully from that time her appearance and manner 
changed, you would hardly believe. She grew young again; she 
grew cheerful. Cheerful and more cheerful day by day. Her dress 
was studied, her servants, household, and children were actively 
cared for. She took to visit again and to go to church on Sundays; 
she invited friends to little parties at home. The pills and herbs 
and physics and decoctions were pitched away, and the bottles sold 
by old Sarah. Uncle Thomas was charmingly sunny-tempered in the 
house, as he always had been—but he did not give up his visits to 
the Widow Berrow. 

“But he will in time, Maria,” said aunt privately to me, a world 
of confident hope in her voice. ‘Only yesterday, he smoothed my 
hair down with his gentle hand and said I looked as young and 
pretty in his eyes as I did the day we were married.” 

“Yes, aunt, you are winning him back, you see. I knew it would 
be so.” 

*‘ And oh, child, I am so much happier than I used to be, with all 
my pains and my nerves and my lowness of spirits gone!” 

It was a month or two after this, all things having been going on 
in the nicest possible way, that Mrs. Berrow one cold morning, for 
December had come in, presented herself in Aunt Mona’s parlour, a 
smile on her ever-pleasant face. I was there, helping aunt with the 
things intended for the Christmas-tree. She had not had a tree for 
years. Not been ‘‘able” to have one, she used to say. Uncle 
Thomas had told her laughingly this year not to spare the money 
over it. 
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Mrs. Berrow, coming in, I say, with her bright face, went straight 
up to aunt, and kissed her. Aunt Mona did colour a little at that. 

‘“*T am come to ask you to my house for the 6th of January,” she 
said. ‘You, Mona, and your husband, and the two girls. Your 
mamma has already her invitation, Maria, and yours too,” she added, 
nodding at me. 

“Ts it a tea party ?” questioned Aunt Mona, stiffly. 

“No: a breakfast. And I hope you will attend me to church 
beforehand—and see me married.” 

** Married !” I cried, staring at her. 

**Yes, my dear. I have been engaged these many months past,” 
she answered with equanimity. “It is to my cousin Stanton—a 
very distant cousin as you know. We should have been married 
before, but for that business which took him to Spain. And when 
he got there, he found he was obliged to go on to Valparaiso. There 
he was detained again. Altogether it is nearly six months since he 
left England, but he is back now.” 

“* And—you have been engaged to marry him all that while!” 
gasped aunt in her surprise. 

All that while, and longer. Since last April. Your husband 
has known it from the first.” 

**Oh, Caroline!” 

** And has been transacting all kinds of business for us both, pre- 
paratory to the marriage.” 

“Why did you not tell me?” 

Caroline Berrow laughed. 

“*Then—was that—that nonsense that you and Thomas talked 
together—about—about your succeeding me a joke?” 

“Why, of course it was, you silly thing. As if your husband 
could have cared for me, or I for him—in that way. He has never 
cared, he never will care, for anyone but his wife, Mona.” 

Aunt Mona burst into happy tears, and put her face down upon 
her old friend’s neck to sob them away. 


We all went to the wedding on the sixth, and Uncle Butterfield, 
looking so bright and sunny, gave the bride away. But neither of 
them told Aunt Mona what 7 learnt—that the plot was concocted 
between them to bring her to her senses. 

And it did it, as you have seen. And there never was a woman 
more free from “nerves” and imaginary aches and pains than Aunt 
Mona is now. ‘I thank God for it every day of my life, Maria,” 
she whispers to me sometimes. And I think we all do. 


-—~ UL KER_ GOT 
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THE LADY'S WELL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE.” 
Ee 


N a retired part on the border of Wales, one little frequented and 
little known, are to be seen the remains of an ancient well, or 
fountain. Shrubs withered and stunted now, and dark with age, but 
once green and beautiful, cluster round the brink, and though it is, and 
has been for ages, dry, it still bears the name of ‘‘ The Lady’s Well.” 
A stately castle once rose near the spot; all remains of it have long 
passed away, but that it must have been of some repute and beauty 
in its time, an ancient guide-book of the locality will bear witness to. 
A copy of this guide-book is rare now. One fell into the hands of the 
author, and from that book we will quote, with the reader’s per- 
mission, part of its description of this same Castle of Chillingwater. 
It must be premised, however, that this account is but the copy of 
another copy, for the ancient book states that all traces of the Castle 
of Chilling having long passed away, the compiler has been indebted 
for his information to some manuscripts of vellum, yellow with age, 
found in the archives of a neighbouring monastery when it was de- 
stroyed in the time of Henry VIII. And so antiquated was the 
language of this parchment, that much difficulty occurred in trans- 
lating it into more modern English. 

“From the pile of ruins alone visible to us now,” quotes the 
guide-book, “‘none can form an adequate idea of the strength and 
might of the Castle of Chillingwater, when it was in the height of its 
glory: its many turrets and proud battlements; its lofty terraces 
and well-apportioned halls; its marble-pillared reception rooms and 
magnificent chambers ; its spacious courts and ramparts of defence. 
Its domains stood unrivalled in the land. Think, children (so run- 
neth the record on the vellum), of the sunny land of the East, 
whose beauties seem to us but as some gorgeous painting. Picture 
to yourselves the delicious Cashmere, the described wonders of which 
lovely valley sound to us but as a fable: where the sweet air is one 
ineffable essence of perfume, the flowers spread the earth as of an 
embroidery of many colours, and the nightingales with their sweet 
voices never tire; where the grateful clime, more generous than 
Italia’s balmy one, is of no capricious brightness, and the ever-blue 
sky sheds joy around. Not inferior to these foreign fables was the 
valley of Chilling. ‘It will be well if our poor description can give 
to posterity an adequate notion of its loveliness; of its orangeries, 
which seemed to have no end; of its conservatories, so extensive 
that they appeared to have no beginning; its grottoes of curious 
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devices ; its intricate mazes, or labyrinths; its splendid aviaries ; its 
groves of pines and acacias; its clusters of Eastern shrubs and 
flowers, where the brilliantly-plumaged birds, imported from other 
climes, thinking they must be in their own sunny country, flew not 
away; and its far-famed Holy Well, the which was said to possess 
healing properties to those who would drink of its waters. And who 
shall tell of the splendours of the surrounding landscape, daily 
rejoicing the eye of the gladdened spectator? The mountains, with 
the varied hues of their luxuriant herbage, on which the flocks 
grazed ; the dark woods and the bright-green plains ; the cascades 
and waterfalls that pleased the eye and soothed the ear; and the 
picturesque cottages of the serfs and vassals! Who shall describe 
all this for a later age? Who shall enlarge upon the glories of the 
once-famed stronghold of Chilling? Surely the pen of a solitary 
and humble monk is inadequate to it.” 

Now this holy monk, however inadequate his pen was to his task, 
must have been a man of vivid imagination, and must have drawn 
largely upon it, when enumerating the praises of this long-passed- 
away Welsh domain. When the reader shall have perused the 
legend, to which we now pass on, a question may arise in his mind 
whether the recording monk may not have been Geoffry, Baron 
of Chillingwater: whiling away the hours of his old age in his long- 
endured solitude, and garrulous over the glories that once were his. 

It was as far back as the twelfth century, at the close of the reign 
of that Plantagenet whose history is connected, in schoolboys’ minds, 
with Fair Rosamond, a bowl of poison, Queen Eleanor, and the re- 
bellious princes, that a lovely child, scarcely yet twelve years old, 
reclined on one of the terraces of the Castle of Chillingwater. It 
was the Lady Ellana de Chilling, the only daughter of that ancient 
house. She was being reared at home, contrary to the very common 
custom, at that time, of bringing up young ladies in nunneries. 
Pacing the same terrace at a distance, were her father and mother, 
the old baron grey with years, and his still young and handsome 
wife. Their only son, several years older than the Lady Ellana, was 
away from home, engaged in some one of the many petty wars that 
disturbed this period. The baron had opposed his son’s departure, 
representing that he was yet full young to engage in these fiery con- 
flicts, and hinting that some of the nobility had been thus cut off in 
the flower of their youth. But the lad refused to listen, and had 
rushed off, boy-like—doy-like !—full of excitement and ardour, his 
head and his tongue running wild with visions of glory and renown. 

“‘ T shall come home with my sword all reeking with the blood of 
our enemies, Ella,” he had boasted to his sister, when on the eve of 
departure ; ‘‘ and it shall be hung up in our hall of trophies. JZ will 
show them what a De Chilling is made of. Wilt thou not wish me 
good luck, Ellana?” 

‘“‘I will wish thee God speed, brother dear,” she answered, in a 
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saddened tone. ‘But who will be my companion when thou art 
gone?” 

“Tush! tush!” returned the hot young warrior; “I am too old 
to waste my time in companionship with a girl: even with thee, 
Ella. Iam above it now. A youth who goes forth to fight for his 
king and country, would blush to think of it. Our cousins must be 
thy companions in my stead.” 

** But Edgar is always away with his hawks and his falcons,” sighed 
the Lady Ellana. 

‘* Geoffry is not,” retorted the lad. 

“ Geoffry never stirs from that book-reading of his,” resumed the 
maiden, with a curl of her lip. ‘It would give me the brow-ache 
only to look at his parchments, Reginald.” 

The cousins spoken of by the heir of Chillingwater were the orphan 
sons of the baron’s only brother. They were being educated in the 
castle, and had no inheritance, save their father’s honoured name and 
his good sword. The younger, Edgar, would, to all appearance, 
wield it bravely; but the elder, Geoffry, promised to be that most 
despised character in the barbarous ages, a bookworm. Even the old 
baron, his uncle, who was by no means of a fierce nature, as natures 
went then, used to rate him angrily, fling his written-book out of his 
hand, and tell him he would be fit for nothing but a puny monk. 
Geoffry, after these scenes, would arouse himself, and for a whole week, 
perhaps, accompany his brother to his fierce out-door sports ; hunting 
boars, tracking game; or join in his martial exercises ; returning then 
to his clerkly studies with more zest than ever. You cannot change 
a boy’s nature. Education and circumstances may do much, but 
they will never wholly change it: and, as it is in these days, so it was 
in those. 

The young baron in prospective departed from his father’s house, 
at the head of his squires and his pages, and his retinue of retainers, 
as it was the custom for young barons in prospective to do. And the 
Lady Ellana, sitting on the terrace, as we have seen her, was wonder- 
ing when they should hear news of him. He had been gone two 
months, and rumours had reached them of a petty engagement 
having been fought, in which it was probable he had been engaged. 
The young girl was picturing to herself happy dreams—of her brother 
Reginald coming back victorious, thundering across the drawbridge, 
and waving his sword over his head in token of laurels and victory : 
dreaming that he flew to her with embraces, whispering that he had 
had enough of glory for the present, and would stay at home and be 
her companion as before. Unconsciously she drew to the edge of 
the terrace, and looked down, perhaps with the hope of seeing him. 
The strong bridge was drawn securely up, and there were no signs in 
all the landscape of Reginald and his followers. But in a shady nook 
of the luxuriant gardens was stretched her cousin Geoffry de Chilling, 
poring over a roll of his learned parchment ; and the good monk, his 
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tutor, looked on by his side. There was a wide difference in the 
personal appearance of the two brothers. Geoffry was slight and fair, 
with a mild, thoughtful countenance, and a look of delicate health ; 
whilst Edgar was a tall, active boy, possessing noble features glowing 
with youth, and eyes dark and brilliant. 

The Lady Ellana saw her cousin sitting there, idly studying away his 
hours : further away, she could catch the form of his brother Edgar, 
and her eyes and thoughts rested on the latter. He was never still : 
boys of fourteen being much the same then that they are now. Now, 
coaxing his dogs; now, teazing them, till nothing but barks and 
howls were heard ; now, vaulting, leaping, and flinging stones at every 
object within reach; and now, darting into the stables. With his 
disappearance, the little girl returned to her thoughts about her 
brother, and as her eyes once more ranged over the domain, she 
caught sight of some horsemen advancing at a quick pace. So 
engaged had she been, watching, Edgar, that they had advanced 
passably near, unperceived. She bent her head down and strained 
her eyes, for, in the form of the first, she thought she recognised her 
brother’s squire. In another moment, she had darted up to her 
parents, and taking a hand of each, was dragging them forward that 
they might see the horsemen. 

“They bring news of Reginald! I know they bring news of 
Reginald!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Note you not, sir, the device in the 
squire’s helmet? But he rides with his visor down.” 

The old baron trembled as the horsemen drew near enough for 
recognition. They were in complete armour, but he saw their badges 
as retainers of his house. And they still kept their helmets closed ! 
This, in those olden times, was, in some cases, looked upon as a 
token that the messengers had bad news to tell. Had those gentle- 
men brought good tidings to the baron, who, they knew, was hoping 
for them, they would have ‘thrown back their closed helmets, and joy- 
fully waved their swords as they drew near to him. 

Poor Reginald de Chilling! he who had gone forth in all the 
enthusiasm of his youth, had met with death on his first battlefield. 
The old baron seated himself in his hall of audience, his nephews 
standing by his side, and his gentlemen-attendants gathered behind 
him. The baroness had retired with her daughter: she was not less 
anxious to hear the tidings than her husband, but much needless 
form and ceremony was observed in the days of the Plantagenets. 

The chief of the messengers came in the instant he left his horse, 
his armour clanking as he walked, and his visor still down. He raised 
it as he approached the baron, displaying a face working with emo- 
tion. He was a white-haired man of nearly fifty years of age, and 
had been page to the baron in his early life. He knew not how to 
break the news to his revered master. 

‘“‘ My son ?” gasped the old noble to him, holding out his hand ; 
‘‘ what tidings of my son?” 
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The squire spoke slowly, but he accomplished his sentences at 
last, and the baron knew the worst. His boy was left dead.on the 
battlefield. With a low moan of pain he arose from his seat, and, 
laying his hand upon the shoulder of his elder nephew, to support 
himself, passed from the room in search of his lady-wife. Edgar 
followed. 

‘“* What of my son?” uttered the baroness, starting forward and 
trembling, as she saw the pained countenance of her husband. 

‘* Madam,” was his answer, pushing Geoffry slightly forwards, ‘‘ we 
have no heir now but this. Our glorious boy has died his death on 
the engagement-field.” 

The little girl, Ellana, heard the words, and, giving a sudden cry, 
burst into a passionate fit of weeping. The baron was occupied in 
soothing his shocked and startled wife; the new heir of Chilling- 
water, bewildered with grief and amazement, wept silently, and chafed 
the lady’s hands; but Edgar de Chilling folded the sobbing girl to 
his breast, and whispered that he would be her brother now in the 
lost one’s stead, her loving brother for ever and ever. 

The old baron passed away to his forefathers, dying more of grief 
than of age, and the castle, with all its honours, became the property 
of Geoffry, now the Baron of Chillingwater. A very small portion 
indeed of its revenues fell to the baroness and her daughter, for in- 
comes, in that early period, could not be bequeathed as they can now. 
The lady retained her place in the .castle as its mistress, constituting 
herself guardian of the young baron and his brother. And the years 
passed on. 

As the heir advanced towards manhood, his character and inclina- 
tion for martial or boisterous pursuits did not seem to strengthen. 
His mood was invariably so kind and gentle, his heart so pliant, and 
his health so fragile, that they would have best become a woman. 
He would recline for hours together by the side of his cousin, in 
listless idleness, telling her charming stories, twisting wreaths for 
her, listening to her girlish songs. But she—oh the perverseness of 
woman’s heart! perverse in those days as in these—would better 
value five minutes spent with her by the daring and handsome Edgar, 
than all the hours wasted with her by his inert brother. The lady- 
mother had a project in her head, and the reader has no difficulty in 
divining it. She would have despatched, with all speed, the younger 
brother from the castle, for she dreaded his influence over the heart 
of Ellana, and, when the fitting time came, she would marry her 
daughter to the baron. But to drive Edgar out of the castle in 
his boyhood was more than the Baroness of Chillingwater, with all 
her influence, could accomplish, for the brothers were deeply attached 
to each other, and the young baron would as soon have thought of 
turning out her ladyship as of turning out Edgar. 
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II. 


THE years, I say, passed on. Richard Coeur de Lion sat on the 
throne of his father, and England was alive with the excitement of 
the Crusade war. The king was on his way to join it, and the young 
and the chivalrous amongst the Anglo-Saxon and Norman nobility 
were flocking after his steps. 

The Baron of Chillingwater had now attained his majority, and 
the Lady Ellana was growing towards womanhood. The light of a 
summer’s evening shone down upon her parted hair, its waving 
curls were reflected in the waters of the Holy Well, on the brink of 
which she stood, thoughtfully leaning against a tree. What were 
her thoughts gathering on? On the clerk-like baron, who was now 
in his room in the western turret, deep in his studies? We cannot 
say ; but as a quick and light, though manly step, was heard approach- 
ing, a colour, as of the richest damask-rose, flew to her cheek. He 
was a handsome knight, Edgar de Chilling, and as he stood there by 
her side and rattled on, talking of any subject that took his fancy, it 
may be fair to infer that Ellana thought him one. 

Suddenly, the bell rang out for the evening meal. He gallantly 
offered her his arm, and they slowly walked together to the castle. 
The baroness saw them, and her face became black as night. 

‘* What meaneth this inertness?” suddenly broke forth the lady- 
mother, as the spice-cup went round after supper; “know you not, 
young sirs, that I shall have to blush for my kinsmen ?” 

The baron looked dreamily up; but young Edgar, hot and pas- 
sionate, asked what he had done that she should blush for him. 

“It is what you have zot done that I blush for,” returned the 
lady, with a cheek as fiery and a tongue as hasty as his own. ‘“‘ The 
baron’s pursuits lie in a different way, and his place is here, but that 
a younger scion of the house of Chilling should hold back when it is 
the pleasure of the king and the glory of England that her youth 
should engage in the holy wars—that you, Edgar de Chilling, should 
remain here, perhaps in cowardice P 

“Hold, madam!” exclaimed Edgar, starting up in anger, and 
laying his hand upon his sword. 

‘“‘ The lady-mother means not that,” interposed the baron, with 
his quiet, persuasive voice. ‘‘Something has angered you, madam, 
and your words must have sounded harshly in my brother’s ear, but 
I know you meant them not. Be calm, be seated, Edgar.” 

“‘T mean what I say,” repeated the baroness, her temper rising 
with her words. ‘The good name of Chilling is becoming a re- 
proach in the land. Where is there a noble house who has not a 
son, if old enough, engaged in the holy war? But Edgar de Chilling 
keeps aloof. My brave son was away from home in his early youth.” 

* And lost his life!” interposed the Lady Ellana, who, hitherto 
pale with surprise and terror, now burst into a flood of tears. 
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“ You are right, madam,” called out Edgar to the baroness. “TI 
see now that I am one too many here: but I have truly been un- 
pardonably supine, and I take shame to myself that you should 
have had to point out to me my duty to my king and to my 
religion. With to-morrow’s sun, I shall be on my way to the Holy 
Land.” 

“Not so,” interrupted the baron, eagerly clasping the young 
knight’s hand—“ not until you can go as befitteth Edgar de 
Chilling and my brother. If you indeed wish to join these holy 
wars, whither so many of our nobles are flocking, I will not say 
you nay ; but you shall not leave until your equipage and retinue 
are complete.” 

**T will go with my own good sword, nothing more,” returned 
Edgar. ‘‘ Nothing else belongs to me, by gain or by inheritance, 
and nothing else will I take. If I win myself a name and station, 
I will wear them. ‘To-morrow, at break of day, I bid adieu to 
Chillingwater.” 

Half-an-hour later, they were standing within the porch of the 
little chapel, near to the eastern gate, Edgar de Chilling and the 
Lady Ellana. She had wandered thither, after that turbulent supper- 
scene, and he had followed her. The lady-mother, elate at having 
accomplished her purpose, and knowing that the baron’s dreaded 
rival, dreaded by her, would now be removed, sent her vigilance to 
sleep, and sat discussing matters with the baron and her confessor. 

As they stood there in the dusk of the evening twilight, Ellana 
thought her heart was breaking. Dreams of Edgar de Chilling had 
interwoven themselves with every later year of her existence ; and 
now he was going away, perhaps for ever, like her dead brother. 
Impassioned vows were uttered between them. Never before had 
Edgar spoken to her of his love; but enough was spoken then. 

‘‘You will be my brother’s wife, Ellana,” was his resentful 
exclamation. ‘Ere I can return, you will be my brother’s wife.” 

She turned from him in her hasty anger. 

‘“*'Yes,” he repeated. ‘‘ Not perhaps of your own free consent ; 
but look at the lady-mother’s imperious control: what she will, she 
accomplishes. For what else, think you, am I sent away? She 
dreads my presence here; she knows I love you. No, no, Ellana! 
we may say adieu this night for ever, for I repeat that you will be 
cajoled into becoming the baron’s wife; and when once that has 
taken place, I shall never return.” 

“T never will!” she cried, clinging to him, in her tempest of 
tenderness and despair. ‘‘ Edgar! I will be your wife if you will— 
your wife this night. Who shall part us then ?” 

Great blame attached to them both: to one as much as to the 
other. The Lady Ellana, whose will and temper were by nature as 
ungovernable as her mother’s, made the suggestion in a moment 
of excitement, and Edgar de Chilling seized upon it, and, on the 
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instant, sought means to carry it out. Fate seemed to favour their 
lan. 
' A monk, Father Thomas, half childish with age, who had admit- 
tance to the castle at all hours, like many of his brethren, passed, as 
they were speaking, the little chapel, on his way to the adjoining 
monastery. He had known and loved them both from their early 
years. It did not take much persuasion to induce him to unite 
them. The moonlight fell in upon them from the Gothic openings, 
called windows, as they stood before the altar of the chapel—that 
child-bride of seventeen summers, and her cousin, who had barely 
numbered two years more. In spite of her excitement and her 
resolution, the Lady Ellana was agitated and trembling. She 
scarcely knew that she spoke the required vows; her fears of an 
interruption were overwhelming, and her head was perpetually turn- 
ing to see that the chapel entrance was not darkened by any 
unwelcome form. Marriages concluded in haste such as this, cannot 
be stopped for ceremony: the Lady Ellana happened to have on her 
hand a ring set with a single garnet stone, and this was made to 
serve for the nuptial ring. But it was too large for the third finger, 
and as she turned from the altar after receiving the aged priest’s bene- 
diction, it dropped from her hand upon the chapel floor. She 
stooped to feel for it; it was too dark to see; Edgar stooped; the 
priest stooped. But they could not find it, and after waiting as long 
as they dared, were leaving the chapel, when the Lady Ellana set 
her foot upon it. She picked it up, and they took it outside, and 
examined it, in the moonlight. The garnet stone was gone, and 
although the Lady Ellana looked for it times upon times afterwards, 
it was never found again. Edgar de Chilling took her hand, and re- 
placed the ring on it, but she burst into tears, and hid her face on 
his shoulder. ‘‘It is a bad omen,” she whispered. 

He kept his word to the lady-mother, and departed, on the follow- 
ing day, for the wars. 


III. 


Wuo so gay as the Lady Ellana de Chilling? who so lauded in 
ballad, praised in song? who so beautiful, who so courted? She had 
seemed strangely sad and abstracted after the departure of her cousin 
Edgar ; a smile was scarcely to be seen on her face for months, no, 
not for months upon months. The baroness, her mother, became 
irritated, if not alarmed, at her continued gloom, and began to fear 
that her love for Edgar de Chilling was deeper than she had 
suspected. So she took her to court, where the graceless Lackland 
reigned for his brother, and she took her out to visit amongst the 
nobles of the land, and she filled the castle of Chillingwater with 
courtly guests: and the Lady Ellana, at twenty years of age, looked 
back, repentantly, upon the one rash act of her life, and said to her 
own heart that she had done a foolish thing. 
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She had loved and mourned her husband for a long while after 
his departure, but as the months and years succeeded each other, 
and she heard no news from him, her affection began to die away. 
She was fond of show and expense, she delighted in display, she was 
vain of her beauty; and now that, through her more intimate know- 
ledge of the outer world, she had been shown how necessary to 
her happiness it was that she should enjoy all the pomps and vanities 
of life, she trembled lest Edgar de Chilling should return, and pro- 
claim that she was but the wife of a poor soldier. 

The lady-mother looked on with a vigilant eye; but, with all her 
clear-sightedness, she never suspected the truth. She did believe 
that vows, the vows of lovers, promising fidelity and all that, had 
been exchanged between her daughter and Edgar de Chilling; and 
she suspected that the Lady Ellana now repented of those vows, but 
that, for her word’s sake, she scrupled to release herself from them. 
And she laid her plans accordingly. 

The Castle of Chillingwater was alive with gaiety, crowded with 
visitors. The baron was the great focus of attraction. Some ad- 
mired his learning ; many, his suavity of temper ; all, his magnificent 
pomp and state. Splendid entertainments, sumptuous feasts, brilliant 

»pageantry ; for all these was the Castle of Chillingwater celebrated. 
Now there would be a grand hunting party, now a tournament: and 
his guests were not slow to ask themselves for whom these pleasures 
were kept up. Surely not for himself, with his simple tastes and 
book-lore ? No, no; the baron’s heart and the baron’s hopes, his 
lavish expenditure and far-renowned pageantry, were cast at the feet 
of the gaiety-loving Lady Ellana. 

It was when one of these festive meetings was at its height, that a 
servitor whispered the lady-mother of a newly-arrived minstrel, who 
desired speech of the baron. The same imperious command which 
distinguished the baroness when, in her lord’s lifetime, she was in- 
deed mistress of the castle, was displayed still: se controlled the 
household ; the supine baron had but secondary authority. Hence, 
probably, arose her ardent desire of seeing her daughter wedded to 
him, for she was aware that should he bring home any other wife, 
her reign there would be at an end. 

‘Do you dare to disturb me now, with your idle tales?” she ex- 
claimed to the servitor. ‘A minstrel, forsooth! are not visits from 
such common enough? Send him about his business.” 

“Lady,” answered the man, “he is fresh from Palestine. His 
anxiety to see the baron is great, and I misdoubt me but he brings 
news of my lord’s brother.” 

The lady’s tone was changed now. ‘‘ Conduct him to my private 
audience-chamber,” she whispered. “And, hark ye, sirrah! speed 
and silence,” 

‘“* What want ye with me ?” inquired the lady-mother, as she reached 
her audience-chamber, and the minstrel bent low before her. 
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*‘ Lady, I would crave speech of the renowned Baron of Chilling- 
water.” 

‘“‘ The baron grants not audiences. I am as himself—as his mother. 
Speak out, an ye are from Palestine. What tidings bring you of 
Edgar de Chilling ?” 

** Glad tidings, good my lady,” answered the harper, with a lowly 
reverence, ‘ Foremost in the field, bravest in the fight, wisest in the 
counsel, is Sir Edgar de Chilling. Conspicuous is he amongst knights 
for all princely qualities; his name is renowned through all the land 
of Palestine, the handsome, the gay, the fearless. And he charged 
me to see his brother, the learned Baron of Chillingwater, should my 
life be spared to penetrate so far as this, and to tell him that when 
Sir Edgar came home, it should be with the honours befitting a knight 
of the ancient house of Chilling.” 

The lady-mother leaned her head upon her hand. Her perplexity 
and abstraction were great. 

“The brave Sir Edgar also charged me with a word to the fair 
daughter of the house; the Lady Ellana, I bethink me he called her.” 

‘Peace, man!” interrupted the baroness fiercely ; and the harper 
bowed his head to the ground, and was silent. 

“Are you very poor?” she asked, at length; “are you in dis- 
tress ?” 

‘‘ Scarcely in distress, good my lady, but few can be poorer. Save 
my harp, I have nothing. Not a coin in the whole world, not a 
change of raiment do I possess. And thankful to our blessed Lady 
am I, when my minstrelsy obtains for me a sustaining meal: at the 
stately castle, or the humble hut, I am alike grateful for it.” 

‘“‘This must be a precarious mode of existence,” rejoined the 
baroness. ‘“ If you consent to do me a trifling service, I will bestow 
upon you that which will ensure you full meals for twelve months 
to come.” 

“ T would do anything for that,” spoke the minstrel, eagerly raising 
his half-famished looks. 

And that night it was told, all over the castle, that Sir Edgar de 
Chilling had lost his life in the Holy Land. 

‘ And so,” cried the Baroness of Chillingwater to her daughter, as 
they sat alone some time during the period of the mourning for Sir 
Edgar, “our kinsman seeks a bride in the Norman house of Fitz- 
osborne. It is as I prophesied.” 

‘“¢ Madam, what mean you?” inquired the Lady Ellana, hastily. 

“Are my words incomprehensible, daughter? The Baron of 
Chillingwater, your cousin and my nephew, brings home the Lady 
Millicent Fitzosborne. A lovely Norman, but portionless. But the 
head of the De Chillings requires not a dowry with his wife. Thou 
hast been a very fool, Ellana.” 

Perhaps the Lady Ellana thought so, for she bent her head over 
the tapestry she was working, and answered not. 
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‘Think of the home you enjoy here. Look from the turret win- 
dows, and scan the rich domain ; remember the life of gaiety that you 
have passed: and then picture the existence we must drag on in 
some obscure retreat, in a convent, mayhap, when by the baron’s 
marriage we are turned from hence. Thou hast been a bitter fool, 
Ellana.” 

And ere many days had elapsed, it was known in the household 
that, not Millicent Fitzosborne was to be the bride of the young 
baron, but the Lady Ellana de Chilling. 


rv: 


THE Lady Ellana stood before her mirror on her bridal morning, 
brightly blushing at the lovely form, enshrined in all its veils and 
laces, reflected there. 

Her favourite attendant handed her her gloves ; but, before Ellana 
put them on, she drew from one of the fingers of her left hand a 
stoneless ring. Her mother had once marvelled at her wearing an 
old broken jewel, but the young lady replied that she chose to wear 
it; it wasacharm. A blush, far deeper than any her vain feelings 
had conjured up, rose to her cheeks now, as she dropped the stone- 
less ring into her jewel-bag. It was the first time it had left her 
finger. 

“This is a joyous morning, my lady,” whispered the attendant, 
speaking with the privilege of a faithful and valued servant. “I did 
once fear that you were waiting for Sir Edgar. Noble though in 
qualities he might be, he was not ina position to win the Lady Ellana 
de Chilling.” 

“He was my dear cousin,” exclaimed the lady. ‘And you, 
Bertha, need not have brought up his name to excite sad thoughts 
to-day. We shall never see him more.” 

‘Do not make sure of that, lady,” was the significant answer. 

‘** What do you mean?” cried the startled girl. 

‘¢T have said more than I ought,” murmured the woman. ‘I think 
my tongue has run mad this morning.” 

But it was not a vain excuse that could satisfy the Lady Ellana. 
Now, she used passionate entreaty; now, imperious command ; and 
the serving-woman at length disclosed all she knew. The minstrel, 
it appeared, had partaken too freely of the baron’s good ale ere leaving 
the castle ; and had disclosed to Mistress Bertha, who had closeted 
herself with him to learn full particulars about her favourite Sir 
Edgar, that the knight was no more dead than she was. 

“Did you tell my mother of this?” gasped the Lady Ellana. 

Bertha’s private opinion was, that the lady-mother knew it all 
without her telling, and so she hinted to her young mistress. She 
had attempted to tell her, she observed, but had been stopped by a 
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torrent of anger on the part of the baroness, who forbade her ever to 
allude to the subject again. 

“Do you think Sir Edgar is dead or alive?” asked the Lady 
Ellana, every nerve in her body shaking. 

T truly believe that Sir Edgar is alive,” answered the tire-woman. 

The Lady Ellana swept, in her flowing bridal attire, and with her 
face white as ashes, into an inner room, where she could be alone. 
What was to be her course ? Should she fling off these rich garments, 
these sparkling jewels, and go and proclaim to the baron, and his lofty 
guests, that she was already a wife? ‘‘ He may be dead,” she argued 
to herself, in agony—“ this dreadful fear may be but a drunken 
dream ofthat gabbling minstrel’s. Or, if not dead—he is in the thick 
of the battlefield, and may never return hither.” 

Manners and morals, in those early times, were infinitely less 
exalted than they are now; nevertheless, the Lady Ellana sinned 
deeply, so they said afterwards, when she went down, that day, as the 
young unwedded maiden Ellana de Chilling, and knelt at the altar, 
and vowed to be unto the baron a true and faithful wife. 


a 

Lone were the wedding festivities kept up—for weeks. The baron 
held open house: noble guests crowded in the spacious chambers, 
inferior visitors revelled in the retainers’ hall. But one evening a guest, 
different from any the castle had yet received, rattled over the lowered 
drawbridge, followed by his squire and otheryetainers. His horse was 
caparisoned sumptuously, and his armour that which was only worn by 
knights of noble degree. It was the brave Sir Edgar de Chilling. 

“Our Lady be good to us!” screamed one of the ancient servitors, 
trembling violently as he recognised the badge of the young knight. 
“Ts it the apparition of your noble self, Sir Edgar ?—or did you not 
fall, as we heard, in the wars?” 

“ Fall in the wars!” echoed Sir Edgar, with his own bright laugh. 
“If I fell in them, my good Stephen, I rose again. Howis the baron, 
my noble brother? and—and the Lady Ellana? You seem to be in 
the height of revelry here.” 

* All are well, good Sir Edgar. And for the sound of revelry that 
you hear, the festivities held in honour of our lord’s marriage are not 
yet over.” 

“ Ah, ah!” laughed the knight ; “‘ so my good brother has mated, 
has he! And pray with whom ?” 

“With none other than the fairest flower in the land, the Lady 
Ellana,” returned the servitor. 

‘Pooh, pooh, old man, you are growing deaf and childish,” inter- 
rupted Sir Edgar, with his old impetuosity. ‘I asked,” he continued , 
raising his voice, “‘ with whom it is that my brother has wedded.” 

“Gramercy, good Sir Knight, I heard your question,” replied the 
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servitor, deprecatingly. ‘‘ My lord has wedded his cousin, the Lady 
Ellana de Chilling.” 

Sir Edgar stood speechless for an instant, and then strode on. 
The youthful Baroness of Chillingwater, lovely in her costly white 
robes and her flowing hair, was the centre of a knot of guests, 
when he entered. He threw back his helmet and advanced to her, 
his handsome features white with agitation. She gave a shrill scream, 
and made as if she would have rushed away, but he held her with an 
iron grasp. 

‘* My brave brother! my lost brother!” uttered the baron, advancing 
to embrace him. ‘‘ Our Lady be praised for this! We mourned you 
as dead.” 

‘Edgar de Chilling alive!” stammered the lady-mother. “Sir 
Edgar de Chilling! Sir Edgar de Chilling!” reiterated the guests; and 
nothing but rejoicing and confusion reigned around. 

Sir Edgar raised his arm to command silence, and there was that 
in his rigid face which hushed the clamour instantaneously. ‘I have 
come home, as you see,” he spoke, ‘alive and well. Of my deserts 
and my honours I can leave others to speak—they are widely known. 
And I have come home to claim my wife.” 

“If you mean the late Lady Ellana de Chilling,” spoke the 
baroness-mother, beside herself with passion, ‘‘ you are too late; and 
your bold speech, Sir Edgar, becomes you not. My daughter is the 
Baroness of Chillingwater.” 

“Your daughter, madam,” he answered, calm with concentrated 
indignation, ‘is the Lady Ellana de Chilling, and my wife.” 

“* Peace, peace, boy !” reproved the lady-mother, contemptuously ; 
‘your brain is hot with folly. Ere you went to the wars, you may 
have induced my child to exchange love-vows with you—inexperienced 
as she was! But how dare you presume to insult the Baroness 
of Chillingwater by calling her your wirE?” 

“ And how dare you presume to deny my right?” retorted Sir 
Edgar, his fiery indignation mastering him. ‘You are the first that 
ever doubted the word of a De Chilling. Your daughter, madam, 
became my wife in the sight of God, kneeling in His presence, at His 
holy altar ; and my wife she is, so long as we both shall live. Stand 
forth, wretched woman,” he continued, drawing the young baroness 
into the circle—“ stand forth, guilty bride of two husbands, and own, 
before high Heaven, whose wife you really are!” 

With a half scream, half moan of pain, the Lady Ellana, the 
instant she was released, darted from the hall. She might have been 
seen speeding along the terraces outside, like one possessed, her dark 
hair flowing behind her. Her face, in its shame, was never raised from 
its cowering position, and the dreadful words, that had made public 
her sin, rang in her ears, “ guilty wife of two husbands!” And they 
brothers! She could never more hold up that once proud face, 
never more hold it up again, on earth. 
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The commotion that ensued indoors was terrific. A fierce quarrel 
took place between the baron and his brother ; the lady-mother play- 
ing her part in it, and loading Sir Edgar with sundry opprobrious 
epithets. The guests espoused the cause, some on one side, some 
on the other, as it was common for guests in those fierce periods to 
do; and, altogether, it was a considerable time before the Lady 
Ellana was sought for. ‘They searched in her own apartments, as 
Baroness of Chillingwater; they searched in those formerly occupied 
by her ; finally, they searched the castle from turret to basement ; and 
they could not find her. But when they came to visit the grounds, 
and to look into the Holy Well, there lay the ill-fated Lady 
Ellana, her drowned body contrasting horribly with her rich white 
garments and sparkling jewels, and her unhappy soul winging its 
shadowy flight to Purgatory—-so, at least, holy men asserted. 

And never, from that hour, was the spot again called the Holy 
Well—how can that be holy whose waters have been polluted? But, 
in time, it acquired the name of the “ Lady’s Well,” and, as such, is 
it known unto the present day. 

Wretchedness fell upon the Castle of Chillingwater. A recon- 
ciliation was effected between the brothers, but the baron retired 
at once into the neighbouring monastery, devoting his young years to 
the ascetic duties of a monk; and Sir Edgar de Chilling returned to 
the holy wars, and lost his life in Palestine. The lady-mother, whose 
haughty pride nothing could subdue, remained in the castle, exer- 
cising her imperious sway there until her death. It was then left 
uninhabited, to go to rack and ruin, and during the civil war, in the 
time of the first Edward, it was razed to the ground. 
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THE KNELL. 


THE wind went whistling up in.the tower, 
Whistling went he and crying ; 
It lacked not long of the midnight hour, 
When the bells they heard him sighing. 
“‘ Dost sigh for the morn and the gladsome day?’ 
But the wandering wind he answered, “ Nay, 
I sigh for the year that’s dying.” 


Then spake the bell with the sorrowful tongue : 
‘“‘ Brothers ! the first to hail him, 

Ye rang for joy when the year was young ; 
And now that his strength doth fail him, 

’Tis mine to utter his dirge,” quoth he: 

“Yours to welcome him gleefully, 
Mine to lament and bewail him.” 


Solemnly, slowly, the voice of the bell 
Issued a note of warning ; 

Some grieved when they heard the good year’s knell, 
Some listened, the token scorning. 

- Said the young, “It is time he went his way ;” 

Said the old, ‘‘ Why, he came but yesterday, 
And now he will die ere morning.” 


And die he did, in the dead of night, 
When lonely vigil keeping ; 
Few were the friends to mark his flight, 
And half the werld lay sleeping. 
He went to his rest, for his task was done : 
And laughter and joy he had brought to one ; 
To many the sound of weeping. 


He brought success and he brought despair, 
Prosperity and disaster ; 

At his touch the form of the maid grew fair, 
And the pulse of the youth beat faster. 

And on every soul and on every face 

He left some mark of his hand, some trace, 
Some message from Time, his master. 


He laid full soon on a funeral pyre 

Bright hopes to him confided ; 
He gave to another his heart’s desire, 

And the loved from the loving divided. 
We meant he should do great things, I ween : 
His knell but told us what might have been, 

As into the past he glided. 

SyDNEY GREY. 
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